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PFAONE 


YESTERDAY! 


Of course you did. 
Why not? And if your 


advertisement is in 


p+ Nee R E CORD 


You'll have more to burn next ‘‘ Fourth.” 
There’s a celebration of victory over trade getting among its 
clients every day in the year. For the rate paid, results are unparalleled. 
Average May circulation: 186,140 copies daily ; rate 25 cents per 
line; 144,031 copies Sunday, rate 20 cents per line. 


The 

Largest 
Circulation 
in 
Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia Record, 

Pays the Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gentlemen:- 

Best. Our results with the Record have always beam satisfactory and 
We purpose using the paper more extensively in the future, We regard 
it as ome of the best mediums in the country. 

Yours very truly, 


The Record Puh. Co: 0, SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 
Philadelphia. 


Ghicago, I11., June Ind, 1899, 
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. The Street Cars 


Carriages of the 


People. 


There are no special privileges—no social dis- 


tinctions are recognized—the saint, the sinner, the 


rich, the poor—youth and age—ALL the people own 


the Street Cars for a nickel. 


What other advertising medium can compare 
with the Street Cars for talking to ALL the people? 


But there is a difference in placing advertising 


in Street Cars just as there is a quality in Street Cars. 


The successful advertisers have found this out (they’re 


not publishing the news, however), but we know a 


great deal about it. This knowledge is at your serv- 


ice when you think of Street Car advertising. 


Can’t we have a personal interview ? 





ns Mulford & Petry Company 





Detroit. 


WESTERN OFFICES: ‘ 4 HAA mh % nay | 
99 WooowarD AvENuE, STREET CAR ADVERTISING Sis 
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EASTERN OFFICE: 
220 Broanway, 
New York. 
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VoL. XXVIII. 


THE HARDMAN PIANO. 


THE STORY OF ITS ADVERTISING TOLD 
BY MR. DUTTON. 


The house of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
manufacturers of pianos, was founded 
in 1842, by Hugh Hardman. Joined 
by his son John, a few years later, their 
history was one of quiet, steady growth 
till 1875. In that year they placed on 
the market an upright piano containing 
many original ideas. Various changes 
in the personnel of the firm ensued, 
and in 1880 the present style of the 
firm was adopted, Mr. Peck, who had 
become a partner in that year, subse- 
quently buying out all interests, and 
in 1889 acquiring sole ownership. 
Great attention was then given to the 
refining of their piano and developing 
it along the highest lines, and the 
Hardman Upright soon became cele- 
brated. 

The foregoing facts were obtained 
from Mr. William Dalliba Dutton, 
at his office in their warerooms, Fifth 
avenue and Nineteenth street, New 
York. 

“Mr. Dutton, in general terms, how 
is business in the Hardman Piano 
transacted ?” asked the reporter. 

“The sale of pianos is divided 
into two departments, wholesale and 
retail,” replied Mr. Dutton. “ The busi- 
ness of the wholesale department is 
done with dealers, who purchase from 
manufacturers, and sell within assigned 
territory. Until 1884, Hardman, Peck 
& Co. were not in retail business at all. 
In that year they opened their ware- 
room on Fifth avenue, and this has 
since developed into one of the largest 
retail establishments in the city of 
New York.” 

“It was at thattime you began ad- 
vertising ?” 

“Yes, and quite extensively, particu- 
larly in New York and vicinity. But 
even before then, yes, for years, our 
agents throughout the United States 
had been large advertisers of - the 
Hardman Piano. But the particular 
methods now pursued by us in our ad- 
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vertising were not introduced until 
1884.” 

“What particular methods do you 
mean ?” 

“The employment as far as possi- 
ble of certain kinds of type, until they 
had become associated with the Hard- 
man Piano itself, together with terse 
methods of expression in describing 
the instrument.” 

“So that yon have a certain form in 
your work ?” 

“Yes. I may say, as illustrative of 
this, that the use of the round gothic 
type, which, for fifteen years, has been 
used by us in printing the words 
‘Hardman Piano’ in various sizes, 
resulted from my visit to the type- 
founders, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
in Philadelphia. It was in 1884, and 
I was much impressed with the strik- 
ing contrast between the heavy black 
letters themselves and the expanse of 
white paper about them. The contrast 
was further emphasized by this round 
gothic style. We adopted it, and that 
face of type has practically become a 
trade-mark for us. It is used through- 
out the entire United States by all 
our agents and representatives, and by 
everybody engaged in the Hardman 
business, not only in newspapers and 
other media of advertising, but also for 
signs on vans for the delivery of pianos, 
and in fact wherever the words ‘ Hard- 
man Piano’ are employed. I am also 
a great believer in the efficacy of some 
short phrase which is descriptive of 
the article. Having such a phrase let 
it be constantly used ; keep it constant- 
ly in the public’s sight until they get 
to know it perfectly. When you run 
across the words, ‘The only Piano 
which Improves under Usage,’ you will 
think of the Hardman Piano. And, 
vice versa, when you think of the 
Hardman Piano you will think of this 
well-sustained claim of superiority. But 
I contend that unless the claim em- 
bodied in such a phrase is truthful, as 
in our case, it is apt to do more harm 
than good. We came to adopt it as 
a result of personal experience with 
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the instrument through a long period. 
The expression is to be used only in a 
reasonable way. The life of a good 
piano is perhaps twenty-five years. 
The usual piano is never better than 
at the moment of its completion. Not 
so with the ‘Hardman.’ This begins 
to develop wonderful resonance, and 
is at its best about five or six years 
after completion.” 

“ Regarding your outlay for adver- 
tising—” 

“ We began expending money gener- 
ously in 1884, and continued until 
about 1895. Then we curtailed our 
expenditure to a certain extent, for we 
found that we could afford to doso, on 





“ What various media do you use ?” 

“ Programmes, very largely and con- 
tinuously. We are continually in the 
New York Herald with small notices. 
In years past we used the stations and 
cars of the Elevated Railroad more 
largely than any other piano house in 
the United States. We never used the 
street cars to any extent nor billboards 
at all. We believe in newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the best sort. Then, 
too, we have used large space in va- 
rious weekly and monthly periodicals 
beside the daily papers.” 

“ What space do you usually take?” 

“No regular amount. We are in- 
clined either to take liberal space or 





«What is the difference between A GREAT AR’ ARTIST’S voice 


and that of another singer?” 





QUALITY. 


«What is the difference between the tone of the 


HAROMAN PIANO 





and that of another make of instrument?” 


QUALITY. 
5S0O,COO IN USE. 
We desire also to call attention to the Self-Playing 


SYMPHONION, 


a beautiful musical cabinet, furnishing a charming household 
entertainment. Every music-lover should hear the Symphonion 
at our warerooms, where we keep an immense assortment. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CoO,, 


FIFTH AVENUE and 19TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn Representatives: AN DERSON & CO., 470 Fulton Street. 


account of the results of eleven years 
of continuous, persistent advertising. 
Now we are working back to more 
general advertising again, and within 
a year we expect to be in the advertis- 
ing swim once more.” 

“ What was your average outlay in 
figures during these years?” 

“Our expenditure during active 
years was between forty and sixty 
thousand dollars. This doesn’t seem 
large, but for pianos, the number of 
buyers of which is limited, it is really 
a respectable outlay.” 

“You have been lying fallow since 
1895?” 

“No, but we have been confining 
ourselves more to special media.” 


none at all. We are great believers 
in white paper.” 

‘*Do you exact position ?” 

“Ve” 

“ Do you incline to reading notices?” 

“Yes. During certain seasons we 
have confined our advertising, particu- 
larly in the daily newspapers, to care- 
fully considered and well-placed read- 
ing notices. We have paid as much 
as $3 per line for these in certain of 
the New York papers. Our habit is 
to furnish the reader with something 
really interesting.” 

“ How about circularizing ?” 

“We have advertised the ‘ Hard- 
man’ largely by means of circulars, 
and found it to pay. It was neces- 
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sary, however, to elevate the charac- 
ter of the circular to the highest pos- 
sible point, and to bring out some- 
thing which would distinguish it com- 
pletely from ordinary circulars. By 
the way, as a side scheme which has 
proved effective, one of our agents has 
adopted the following: he advertises 
in Sunday school books and church 
hymnals to the effect that he is desir- 
ous to present that especial church 
with a piano. He makes the proposi- 
tion that if the members of the church 
or their friends to the number of ten 
will buy pianos from him he will there- 
upon present a beautiful instrument to 
the church. It has proved a very suc- 
cessful scheme indeed. But to return 
to circularizing.” 

“ How do you distribute the book- 
lets you get up?” 

“ They are distributed by our retail 
establishments to callers and by our 
agents throughout the country. I have 
the manuscript of a complete book 
now in the safe, over which I worked 
amonth. It comprises almost every 
piece of useful information concern- 
ing the piano business—the care of the 
instrument, correspondence from all 
over the world and acomplete descrip- 
tion of the construction of the piano, 
as indicated by processes in our factory. 
We expect to issue this book within a 
few weeks.” 

At this point I picked up a superb 
brochure gotten up by Will Bradley of 
the University Press for the Hardman 
people, and asked Mr. Dutton, “ Do 
you expect returns from an outlay so 
elaborate as this—a booklet of such 
beauty and finish that it is worth pres- 
ervation in a library?” 

“Yes, I am sure of it, provided the 
work describes a really good, market- 
able article.” 

Mr. Dutton referred to another book- 
let of his company’s which advocated 
the Hardman Piano as the best of in- 
struments for use in schools, churches, 
lodges and clubs. After the argument, 
is given a formidable list of patrons, 
which covers not only many states 
but some foreign countries. In look- 
ing the list over it was interesting to 
note how many schools used two or 
more of the instruments. One sem- 
inary in Pennsylvania has thirty-one, 
and another in the same state twenty- 
eight. This led me to inquire: 

“ Do you make direct sales through 
your advertising ?” 

“They are sometimes made in that 


way, but advertising in this business is 
more to educate people as to the merits 
of a special piano. Then when they 
are ready to buy the soil is in condition 
for the seed to be sown by the sales- 
man.” 
“How do you follow up inquiries ?” 
“ By a letter or, if the inquirer can 
be seen without too great trouble or 
expense, we send a representative.” 
J. W. SCHWARTz. 


A GOOD ARGUMENT. 

The Equitable Society, of New York City, 
makes this ingenious plea for investment in a 
life insurance endowment policy : 

Very few young men save money unless by 
compulsion, An endowment policy is one of 
the best means of compelling a young man to 
save. Of course, if such a policy is regarded 
merely as an investment, it is certain that if a 
young man is lucky—and 7 he will and does 
save a fixed amount of money every year—and 
if he can and does invest in a profitable gold 
mine or oil well which pays hig Aothendeand 
if he he does not lose all he has invested—and 
zf he lives—then he will probably make more 
money than he could by an endowment policy 
in the Equitable. But, apart from the protec- 
tion furnished, an endowment policy compels a 
young man to save money that would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be simply frittered away ; and 
when the policy matures, the money can almost 
be regarded as JuST FOUND. 


saenneadiiiiciemaeen 
THE COMING VIEW. 

The billboard isa piece of actual property, 
as much so as if it were a house ora store. It 
brings in rental. Why should it not be taxed 
on a basis proportionate to that rental ?—CAi- 
cago (lil.) Record. 
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WANTED—CHICKENS; FAT AND TENDER ONES 
PREFERRED, BUT WILL TAKE ANY KIND, 











ONE WAY OF MOVING 
GOODS. 
By John C. Graham. 


This is not a made-up story, but a 
true narration of facts. Many readers 
may at once recognize the parties con- 
cerned—for my part I am under a 
promise not to mention names. 

A certain firm purchased a large 
quantity of tea in the foreign markets 
two years ago. Almost immediately 
after the purchase the price of tea 
went down, and the speculation turned 
out to be a failure. The firm was in 
a quandary, as it had over $100,000 
expended in the purchase, which would 
not then realize more than three-fourths 
of that amount. The dilemma was ex- 
plained to a wise man, and he said 
he would think over the matter 
and report the next day. When he 
came back in the morning he asked 
the firm if they would turn over one- 
fourth of the stock to him and he 
would guarantee to get them the full 
price for it. They did so, and a large 
quantity of the tea, which was then 
stored, was consigned to the wise man. 

About three weeks afterwards a new 
brand of tea was widely advertised. It 
was in pound and half-pound packages, 
and had a pretty and distinctive name. 
It was advertised at fifty cents a pound, 
and in less than two weeks the supply 
was exhausted. The name of the tea 
and its peculiar quality was widely 
talked about. 

Another lot was put on the market 
and the advertising kept up, and then 
a third and last lot was advertised, but 
in the meantime the firm had “ smelled 
a rat” and had been let into the secret. 
They went out into the market and 
bought a whole lot more of the tea 
that they had been “stuck ” on, and in 
another month they had duplicated 
the order. Their failure turned out to 
be a howling success, and all through 
the machinations of the wise man, who 
had conceived the idea of giving this 
tea—which was of the most ordinary 
quality and cost but twenty-five cents 
a pound in bulk—a distinctive name 
and putting it on the market as a pack- 
age tea, well advertised to the con- 
sumer. It cost three cents a pound to 
pack it in neat shape and about four 
cents a pound to advertise it, leaving 
a profit of eighteen cents a pound on 
400,000 pounds of tea—$72,000 profit 
in about nine months! 

The whole scheme, be it remem- 
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bered, originated in a direct loss of 
twenty-five per cent on the first pur- 
chase, and it was only the genius of 
the wise man who was called into the 
council that turned the failure into a 
success by the simple process of giv- 
ing the goods a distinctive name, put- 
ting them up in attractive form and ad- 
vertising them liberally to the public. 
The same tea was being sold by gro- 
cers at the time for thirty centsa pound, 
in loose form, but the wise man rightly 
conjectured that in a better and more 
presentable shape it would sell at a 
better price, provided that it was prop- 
erly advertised. 

The same tea is being advertised 
and sold to-day, and that is why I can 
not mention its name. 

But there is a great advertising 
moral for consideration. To take any 
article that is a failure at its own price, 
make no change in the goods intrin- 
sically, but merely in the outside ap- 
pearance; advertise it judiciously and 
create a steady demand for it at twice 
the price in the short space of a few 
months, ought to be the best kind of 
an answer to the cranks who have the 
audacity to tell us, in these enlight- 
ened days, “ advertising does not pay.” 


Pe Scat 
ILLUSTRATED AD. 
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WANTED: SUMMER BOARDERS, 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 











GOOD OPTICAL ADS. 


Three advertisements used by Her- 
man S. Hewett & Co., of Brockton, 


STRANGE 


that so many people entertain the idea 
that “anything will do” in the way of 
glasses. Using improper or defective 
lenses. they imagine they see well and 
think it impossible for anyone to im- 

rove their sight. If you have failed 
in securing perfect fitting glasses, try 
our graduate optician and have your 
eyes scientifically examined and prop- 
erly fitted. 


HERMAN S. HEWETT & CO., 


119 Main Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 














Mass., are reproduced herewith. The 
advertisements evince care and 
thought in their preparation and are 


ASTIGMATISM 


causes your eyes and head to ache, 
sometimes very severely. It can be 
relieved by the use of perfect fitting 
glasses—no other way. Call and have 
al eyes examined free of charge. 

e guarantee perfect work. Graduate 
optician. 


HERMAN S. HEWETT & CO., 


119 Main Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS, 

















worthy of close study. It will be no- 
ticed that the advertisements are in 
part instructive, while the balance of 


GLASSES THAT FIT. 


First the lenses, then the frames, 
both need to be carefully adjusted 
before the eyes in order to give you 
entire relief from eye strains and poor 
vision. We use the best quality tenses 
and guarantee satisfaction. Eyes ex- 
amined by graduate optician free of 
charge. Glasses made up at lowtst 
possible prices 








HERMAN S. HEWETT & C0., 


119 Main Street, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 











the announcements are devoted to di- 
recting attention to the advantages to 
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be derived from dealing with the ad- 
vertiser. While a catchline is used to 
attract attention, this is the extent of 
the effort toward display, the firm re- 
lying upon the matter contained in its 
advertisements to hold the attention, 
once the reader has been attracted to 





the announcement. — Zhe Jewelers’ 
Weekly. 
= 
A WOMAN SANDWICH MAN. 


A local land company has introduced many 
novelties into the real estate business, but 
none have caused more comment than its latest 
method of advertising. The company does 
not pursue one fixed policy in announcing its 
land sales, but uses many methods, the most 
conspicuous being a woman oddly but neatly 
dressed. She is attired in a neat, well-fitting 
costume that would attract attention anywhere. 
Over the costume was worn a crash cape reach- 
ing to the waist line and edged at intervals of 
three inches with small bells. On the back of 
the cape was an inscription advertising the land 
company. The figure was surmounted by a 
Quaker bonnet tied under the chin by two long 
streamers of pink. The sides and back of the 
bonnet were ornamented with the company’s 
cards. The bonnet covered a bright face that 
people on the street get little opportunity to 
see as the woman moves along. She is the 
only woman engaged in the work of street ad- 
vertising, and some of her experiences are in- 
teresting and novel. 

She said that she had been engaged in the 
work about four years, and has always been 
connected with the Wilbur company. Her 
home is in Boston, where she was employed as 
a saleslady in one of the large dry goods stores. 
Positions in the stores are no sinecures,and she 
was obliged to take vacations with the other 
help. It was during one of these forced vaca- 
tions that she answered an advertisement from 
the land company and has been with it since. 

She said that when she first engaged in the 
work she found it embarrassing and disguised 
herself with a veil and spectacles, but the em- 
barrassment wore away, and she does not now 
mind the attention she attracts. Her work 
consists almost entirely in making herself con- 
spicuous, and she is always found in the largest 
crowds and on the street when the most people 
are abroad. She walks along without noticing 
anybody, and says that she would hardly recog- 
nize her own mother while she is on the street, 
as she has to be careful owing to the notice she 
attracts. She makes it a practice to see no- 
body. She finds the work healthy and pleasant, 
and much easier than working behinda counter. 
She has had many offers from other concerns 
to engage in advertising work for them, but is 
satisfied with her position with the company, 
and expects to remain with it as long as her 
services are required.— Worcester (Mass.) Spy. 


- +. 
UNIQUE LAWYER'S CARD. 

A correspondent sends us from Iowa the 
letter-head of a lawyer practicing in that State 
which is well deserving of a place in our collec- 
tion. After giving the name of the attorney 
and the fact that he is a “‘ General Civil and 
Criminal Advocate,” practicing ‘‘ in the State 
and Federal Courts,” it proceeds as follows: 
“Examiner of Titles and Mortgage Broker. 
Makes Loans and Collections. Always in the 
Saddle. Am a Legal Napoleon; Have Been 
in Many Legal Battles and Thirst for More. 
Red-headed but not Comely. ‘ Better isa dry 
morsel and contentment therewith than a stalled 
ox with contention.’ Give me Stalled Ox. 
References Given.”—ZLaw Notes. 
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AWARDED FEB, 15, 1899, BY ““ PRINTERS’ INK,’ THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 


MASTER IN THE ART OF ADVERTISING, TO ‘‘ THE KANSAS CITY STAR,” THAT 
PAPER AFTER FOUR MONTHS’ CAREFUL WEIGHING OF EVIDENCE HAVING BEEN 


PRONOUNCED THE ONE PUBLISHED WEST OF CHICAGO WHIK H GIVES AN ADVER- 


TISER THE BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED, 


Circulation Guaranteed to Advertisers : 


DAILY, over 85,000 paid copies. 

SUNDAY, over 85,000 paid copies. 

WEEKLY, over 125,000 one-year, 
paid-in-advance subscribers. 


New York Office: Boston Office : 
148 Times Building. 227 Washington Street. 


Chicago Office: 307 Stock Exchange Building. 








10 
WITH a ADVERTIS- 


It would be difficult to find a more 
convincing proof of public faith in the 
value of advertising than the effect of 
advertising on the Stock and Share 
Market. I do not here refer to the 
advertising of new companies to in- 
vestors, but to the effect of general 
advertising on the price of stocks. For 
example: Dr. Tibble’s Vi Cocoa is an 
article very largely and ably advertised. 
When it was capitalized last year the 
stock was over applied for, and appli- 
cants consequently only had a portion 
of what they had subscribed for. The 
article is chiefly a season sale; no co- 
coa sells as well in summer as in win- 
ter, and, probably on account of the 
warm weather we had this month, the 
advertising of Vi Cocoa was much less 
extensive than in the previous season. 
This policy was justified. The con- 
cern has paid its full dividend straight 
along, and put $50,000 to reserve fund 
at the last meeting. It would be diffi- 
cult to find anindustrial concern show- 
ing a better balance sheet. Yet the 
shares, which were difficult to get at a 
small premium a year ago, are now 
quoted at 75 cents on the dollar, sim- 
ply because the advertising is not so 
prominent as it used to be in former 
seasons. Investors, therefore (who 
must be a fairly cautious and reason- 
ing class), have shown, as a body, an 
emphatic faith in advertising. Isn’t 
there a moral somewhere hanging 
about this? 

* * * 

Neither advertisers nor any one else 
can afford to disregard public opinion. 
The best of us make mistakes; an ad- 
vertiser who finds that he has done so 
will consult his own prosperity by 
promptly acknowledging the corn and 
trying something else. I mentioned 
here a while ago that two London 
dailies had commenced Sunday edi- 
tions. Public opinion condemned the 
step on religious grounds, and the 
papers had to stop. The week-day 
issue of the AZaz/ suffered a good deal, 
being boycotted by people who con- 
sidered the Sunday edition an irrelig- 
ious institution. In spite of lavish ad- 
vertising, public opinion was too strong 
for the Harmsworths and they could 
not make the thing stick. 

* * + 

Advertisements sometimes contain 
highly amusing examples of “the art 
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of putting things ”—never more so 
than when they advertise wares that 
people would prefer to designate by 
some euphemism, rather than by their 
common name. One of the most en- 
tertaining examples of this sort of 
thing is the following, which was illus- 
trated by “before and after” photo- 
graphs: 
InvistBLE AppITIons To GENTLEMEN’S 
AIR, 

The natural hair is replaced by a perfectly 
invisible addition, which is made to imitate the 
wearer’s previous appearance, before the loss 
of his hair. Photos will be exactly copied. 
GeorGE LICHTENFELD, 93 Great Portland St. 

“Invisible additions to gentlemen’s 
hair” will sell, I fancy, much more 
readily than “ wigs for men.” 

. * * 

On the other hand, there are adver- 
tisers who do not mince matters, as 
the following example shows : 





UCLY NOSES. | 


Our machines are the latest and most im- 
proved. This contrivance, by which the soft 
cartilage of the nose is pressed into shape by 
wearing the instrument a_ half-hour daily for a 
short time. Teri ¢ents each, pest fee>* +. 

7 : — = 
* * 7 





A point of practical advertisement 
construction which might receive a lit- 
tle more attention than it does is the 
correct use of borders, or typographic 
rules. Hardly any device is more fre- 
quently abused. Nothing is more 
common, for example, than to find a 
full-page magazine advertisement in- 
closed ina handsome fancy rule. Now, 
this is a waste of effort, waste of type- 
metal, waste of space which could be 
used to get in a little more argument, 
or display the existing argument more 
clearly and effectively. The superflu- 
ous in advertising is always injurious, 
fancy rule—any rule, in fact—takes up 
a lot more room than its own width if 
properly used. For it is very poor 
typography to cram type close up to a 
rule of any sort. Some little white 
space is needed, and this, at the be 
ginning and end of each line in the 
advertisement, mounts up. Now, ina 
full-page announcement, no matter 
where placed, there is no occasion or 
excuse fora rule to inclose it. The 
white margins on each side of the page 
inclose the thing much better than any 
rule; they form a better framing and 
give you the whole type space unim- 
paired. The proper and legitimate ef- 
fect of a rule is to pick out an adver- 
tisement, and especially a small ad- 
vertisement, to render it conspicuous 
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to the eye, either among the ads or in 
the midst of type matter. Of course, 
ruled panels can be very effectively 
employed in the midst of a large ad- 


It 


which could arrest the eye at the very 
first glance, simply by virtue of a strong 
and distinctive bordering. A clearly 
designed ad in a border much more 





Y‘Inpian Babe *) 


Juct look at this little Papoose; 
He lies in bis cradle and coos, 
He is fed on “ Frame Food,” 
And they say it's so good 

That vo other food will they ams 


— 
























Fi iiicunaus Jpamen Chim. 


“Pon me Sole’ 


OGDEN’S 
‘QUINEA-GOLD 


CIGARETTES 


A BIT OF ALL RIGHT.” 


ENGLISH 


vertisement to emphasize some special 
point that is inclosed in them. 

It is hardly going too far to say that 
no small advertisement in newspapers 
ought to lack its inclosing rules—the 
simpler and more striking the better. 
Every one of us has seen two and three- 
inch ads in a big newspaper page 





ADVERTISING “ HUMOR.” 














LOOKING POR MISSING RELATIVES 


ae, TURNEO 


than doubles the value of the space 
occupied, very often, and the man who 
can invent good borders ought to be 
treasured, for he is valuable. The 
thing is not so easily done as the in- 
cautious might suppose. <A good bor- 
der must be simple, outstanding, not 
too heavy, and, above all, distinctive. 
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It must get inas much work as possi- 
ble, while using up the minimum of 
space. Some fortunate advertisers are 
able to make a border relate to or rep- 
resent what they had to sell; that is 
best of all. A cut breaking the rule is 
often good, and a practical point to be 
remembered is this other, that display 
type which is allowed to break the side 
rules gainsin emphasis. You can get 
more “shout” with smaller letters that 
way. Here in England, where bor- 
ders are less used than in America, 
some striking results have been ob- 
tained for small advertisers by the ju- 
dicious designing of borders. It may 
be allowable, perhaps, for me to say, 
since I have no interest in the matter, 
that Mr. Sears, the London publisher 
of PRINTERS’ INK (and in a very no- 
ticeable degree one of PRINTERS’ 
INk’s alumni), has done for small ad- 
vertisers some of the very best work 
extant along this line. 
+ . * 

Jocular and “funny” advertising is 
pretty trying tothe patience. I doubt, 
whether it unless very good 
indeed, profitable advertising. Is there 
any reason, for example, to believe 
that the publication of the following 
(to which I do not know the answer) 
will cause ary to buy Ridge’s 
Food ? 

WwW hy is 


gine 
A prize of one 


also, is, 


one 


Dr. Ridge’s Food like a fire en; 


guinea is offered for the 
best answer to the above. Address, Ridge’s 
Royal Food Mills, Londoa, N. 

The space could be used much bet- 
ter for a description of the article ad- 
vertised and a cut of its package. We 
do not have so much “comic” advertis- 
ing as you do; we're not such a humor- 
ous people; but what we do have is 
generally a good deal worse than what 


you do. It is possible that room may 
be found for some examples, good 
and bad, which I have cut out— 


enough to fill, when reduced, a page 
of PRINTERS’ INK. The Bovril one 
(with its title “ Looking for Missing 
Relatives ”) is about the best—Bovril, 
of course, being a beef preparation. 
The block cigarette advertisement is, 
I may point out, a map of England, 
upside down, with a grotesque face 
made out of it. The rest are self- 
explanatory. T. B. RUSSELL. 
CREATING BUSINESS. 

Start out with the idea of creating new busi- 
ness for yourself. Do not depend on winning 
it away from your neighbor.—A gricultural 
Advertising. 


PRINTERS’ 





INK. 
OMAHA EXPOSITION A 


Since Mr. Cutright assumed the management 
he has gotten himself in touch with every edi- 
tor in Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Kansas, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Colorado and Wyoming, 
writing thousands of lette rs, sending each edi- 
tor clippings, books of views and printed mat- 
ter, and he stated yesterday that fully one-half 
had responded, either by personal letter or 
making mention of the exposition in their pa- 
pers. Up to date g22 passes to the exposition, 
for the — have been sent to editors in the 
States named, almost every editor in Ne- 
braska being the recipient of a pass for him- 
self and wife, or for some one connected with 
the paper. In = to the county paper, 
the department has been fortunate in getting 
the ear of the larger newspapers in the East 
and many West,a number of which have given 
kindly mention. A really great work has been 
done in the way of interesting the press. 

In addition to the newspaper advertising in 
and through the newspapers, 30,000 large post- 





ADVERTISING. 


ers have been issued, 10,000 each of three dif- 
ferent bills, one showing the Administration 
arch, the other two being Midway scenes. A 
contract has just been made with the Omaha 


to hang of 
placed on the most 
somes Poll 17 Kan- 


sill Posting Association 
these. These are to be 
prominent b illboards in 32 
sas cities, 7 in Colorado, 3 in Wyoming, 31 in 
Nebr: ska, 12 in onal, 7 in South Dakota 
and 12 in Illinois, which will practically con- 
sume the 15,000 posters. In additi.n to this 
very railroad entering Omaha has taken it 
upon itself to instruct its local agent at every 
station along the line to place these bills in 
conspicuous places. This will consume at least 
10,000 ot the large posters. The 30,000 posters 
have been well handled, and traveling men al- 
ready speak of seeing the exposition advertised. 
ifty thousand copies of the books of views 
have been printed. These have been sent all 
over the country. They have been taken to 


15,000 


Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and to every State and Territory by the agent 
and representatives of the exposition. In addi- 


tion thousands of copies have been sent to edi- 
tors, colleges, schools, prominent men and wom 

en in every part of the country. Thousands 

have been sent to New York, Boston, Chicago 
and to every city in the United States.—Omaha 
(Nedb.) News. 


A NEW IDEA. 

Many manufacturers have within the past 
few years adopted the plan of having their 
plants ap praised at intervz oat one or two years 
by some disinterested expert, in order that they 
might have a satisfactory basis for placing their 
insurance and an inventory that will serve as an 
absolute proof of loss in case of fire. The grow- 
ing demand for this work has induced a number 
of Milwaukeeans who have had a great deal of 
experience in this class of work to form the 
Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company, and this 
company is now prepared to make expert ap- 
praisements of all classes of manufacturing 
plants. Fire losses are settled in the usual way, 
by adjustments made after the occurrence of a 
fire, by appraisers who are disinterested. But 
there are many difficulties, in the settlement of 
a loss after the fire has de stroyed the buildings 
and machinery, that are obviated when an ap- 
praisement is made when the plant is in a nor- 
mal condition and everything can be listed. 
The Manufacturers’ Appraisal Company lists 
and appraises every class of property compris- 
ing the permanent plant, and also furnishes an 
insurable valuation, by following which the 
manufacturer is enabled to so distribute his in- 
surance as to be fully protected, and at the 
same time not be paying out money for over- 
insurance,—7he Middleman, 





(elongates it 
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The Biazed Path 


IS THE ONLY ONE TO FOLLOW. 





THE DeNVER REPUBLICAN 


Carries the Advertisements of 


Ayer & Co. | Lydia Finkham Co. 
Apollinaris Water. | Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Anheuser-Busch Beer. Liebig’s Beef Extract. 
Angostura Bitters. | Little, Brown & Co. 
Baker’s Cocoa, Lydia E. Pinkham. 
Benson’s Plasters. McClure’s Magazine. 
Battle Ax Plug. | Monarch Bicycles. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk. Munyon’s Remedies. 





Berlitz Schools. Pyle’s Pearline. 

Buffalo Lithia Water. Pyramid Drug Co, 
Columbia Bicycles. Pond’s Extract. 

Carter’s Liver Pills. Postum Cereal. 

Chicago Corset Co. Paine’s Celery Compound. 
California Fig Syrup. | Royal Baking Powder. 
Church Kidney Cure. Radway’s Ready Relief. 
Cuticura Remedies. Redfern & Co. 

Castoria. Sapolio. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. Scribner’s Magazine. 

Dr. T. A. Slocum. Scott’s Emulsion. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce. Swift’s Specific Co. 

D. M. Ferry & Co. Swift’s Wool Soap. 
Detroit Stove Works, Spaulding & Co. 

Ely’s Cream Balm. Stuart’s Tablets. 

Earl & Wilson. The Goodyear Co. 
Harper & Bros. Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The Century Magazine. 
Humphrey Medicine Co. Vin Mariani. 

Hostetter & Co. Winslow Soothing Syrup. 
Imperial Chemical Co. Warner’s Safe Remedies. 
Jenness Miller. W. L. Douglas. 
Kingsford’s Starch. Youth’s Companion. 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Better go with the Successful Ones 





THE | ; 
8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, | Home Office: 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising. DENVER, 


Tribune Building, New York, 
“The Rookery,” Chicago. COLORADO. 
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AMONG THE CUBANS 


The Kansas City (Mo.) Star of June 4th 
published an interesting interview on trade 
possibilities in Cuba with Mr. Herbert Mills 
of that city, who had just returned from 
Havana ‘The following are extracts 


Mr. Mills went to Cuba last December and 


in connection with Alfred H. Swayne of New 
York and Charles B. Hood of C igo secure a 
a concession from the city of Havana, givi: 

their company, the West Indies Ac leonleinn 


the privilege of putting up sign- 
advertising and painting signs on 
buildings, with the consent, of 
owners. This concession was 
by a Spanish company in 
Havana, and the three Americ ans bought it 
from that company. Mr. says that as 
many of the Havana people are illiterate, it 
has been their custom for years to get their 
news from billboards. One who can read will 
st = in front of a billboard where a proclama- 
tion or bulletin has been posted and will read 
toa Geodon of those who can not read for them- 
selves. Mr. Mills’ company took advantage of 
this custom and has painted the advertisements 
of Ame in firms on boards and buildings 
Mr. Mills, aking of the opportunities in 
H avana, ype 
The retail trade is minute ly subdivided, 
many ne I 


one 


Company, 
boards for 
the sides of 
course, of the 
formerly owned 

















there are countless small shops, 
than booths, confining themselves to 

















goods. There is a splendid opening for a 
modern department store with an up-to-dat 
stock of all lines of goods, not of an : 

make nor with a cost swelled by an exorbitant 
tariff and vears of excessive taxation. The 
climate must be borne in mind, and such 
articles as heavy, overstuffed furniture, carpets, 
cloaks and furs, heavy clothing, stove and heat- 
ing apparatus, etc., would not be missed. 


Business for all the year ar — must cater to 
a Spanish speaking people, but the American 
resident population is growing and from 
November to May there are thousands of 
Americans who want all kinds of personal 
necessities and luxuries, of which there 
adequate supply at present. 

- The doctrine of ‘one price 
est,’ isunknown. For instance, 
a blanket I went toa large store 
four grades, at $1, $2, and § 
After comparing them I decided on the $3 
quality and handed the clerk that 
After speaking to the proprietor, he handed 
me back thirty-five cents, with a smile, either 
from a guilty conscience or sheer compassion 
of my ignorance of the accustomed method. 

“Rentsin Havana have been put up to a 
very high figure, and the necessary remodeling 
for an American business man must be done 
at the tenant’s expense. The usual lease is 
from month to month only, but the landlord 
requires two months’ rent in advance as a 
standing deposit in his hands. <A _ large 
rn office building would return a splendid 


only—the low- 
having to buy 
ind was shown 


$3 respectively. 





amount 


node 
r ental. and a large hotel with modern conven- 
iences and under American management is a 
crving necessity. 


*“ Except for the supply from the ranks of 
the army there has been a great scarcity of 
skilled labor to carry on the work of overhaul- 
ing and improving the city. The methods and 
practices of the local carpenters, painters, 
plumbers, masons and so on are in their crude 
ness and dilatoriness simply too exasperating 
to describe. To see a two story scaffolding for 
masons or painte rs put up with e very pie ce re 
support or cross beam tied with ropes and n 
a nail used shows a care of material, buta she 
disregard of time. Tools are of a low grade 
and poor quality, although high priced. 

** The government has sent experienced men 
for executive work in the customs and post- 
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office departments, but so far as possible has 


put native talent at work, and there are no 
“soft jobs’ to be had in the government 
employ. The Americans going in business 


have had some difficulty in getting competent 
help; and there have been many clerical open- 
ings. One Kansas City boy, who is a good 
Ste nographe r, presented a letter of introduction 
the morning of his arrival and went to work 
next door that afternoon at a salary of $1,400. 
I know of two openings at $1,000 and $1,200 
suitable for bright, capable girls who are good 
stenographers and business women, and I have 


often heard the wish expressed by ladies in 
Havana that a competent dressmaker would 
come from New York and open a really 


modern establishment. 

““An American furnishing gocds store for 
men nearly sold out a large stock the first ten 
days after it opened, the goods being fresh and 
the prices about one-half the usual market. A 
modern American drug store is needed on the 
Prado near the hotels, and there is a good 
opening for a modern news-stand up-town, A 
working vocabulary of Spanish is easily 
acquired and is a great help, although not an 
absolute nece 


a A on 
A MINNEAPOLIS SIGN. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) 7rzbune gives this 
desc ription of a tremendous sign erected bya 
clothing concern in that city: 

The sign is attractive in its simplicity. The 
words “ The Plymouth,” in letters of wood 
three feet square and a foot thick, are strung 
on perpend i pipes. These pipes act 
as cond electric wires that run to 
the letters and hght up the 346 incandescent 
lights studded in their white surfaces. A switch 
in the store turns on these lights every night. 
This huge sign weighs 5,000 pounds. A large 
bolt runs terongh te wall of the sixth story, 
and attached to this are the two heavy hangers 
that hold the sign suspended. Four large 
double braces, spread at angles of 45 degrees, 
to prevent the wind disturbing the position of 


















the sign, are located one between each of the 
five stories covered by the sign, and these 
braces are held in place by strong plates at- 
tached to the wall. The iron work of the sign, 
with the exception of the braces, has been 
covered with bronze, and the braces have been 
painted the color of the yellow brick of the 


wall. The letters of the sign are enameled a 
snow white, with trimmings of old gold, 


HALF-HEARTED, wlshy -was hy work won’t 
win in advertising any more than it will in any- 
thing else.—/ peasant Valley Lumberman, 


ILLUSTRATED AD. 
9 


A. SMITH 








PROOFREADER WANTS WORK, 
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Speaking of Expansion 








One of the most recent examples 
of expansion in circulation, popu- 
larity and advertising prosperity 
is presented by 


Che Commercial 
—— Hdvertiser 


“The most interesting evening 
paper in New York.” 


50 O/ Increase in cash receipts for sales of the 

O CommerciAL ADVERTISER during May, 
1899, as compared with May, 1808. 

368 °| Represents the increase in real estate ad- 

O vertising in its columns for the month of 

May, 1899, as compared with May, 1898. 

| Q7 °( Is the increase of instruction advertising 

O for last year over 1897. 


151 y 4 Increase in publishers’ advertising for 
O May, 1899, over May, 1898. 
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| 90 °, Increase in financial advertising for May, 
O 1899, over May, 1898. 
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Jewett Ave. 


WESTERLEICH. Department. 


Rev. GHARLES BR. KINGSLEY, PAD. f Pastor, 


WILL PREACH TO-MORROW AT 
11 A.M. “The Duties of a Christian 
Citizen.’ 
8 P.M. ‘The Holy City.” (Stereopticon) 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9.30 A. M. 
contains over 60 little tots. 
singing and blackboard exercises, Come 
and bring yourchildren. Special classes for adults. Home 


Infant class 
Special 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 7.15 P.M. ‘‘ How Christ makes use of common lives.” 
WEDNESDAY, 8P. M. Church Prayer Meeting 


Leader, J. ARTHUR FuNK, 





CHURCH ADS. 
26 Broapway, | 
New York, June 15, 1899. § 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I inclose herewith some sample church ads 


clipped from the Richmond County Advance 
(S. 1.), which seem to be out of the regular 
line, but at the same time getting right to the 
point. What do you think of ag 

Yours truly, F. W. Doremus. 





ADVERTISING GAS RANGES. 
Str. Louis, June 10, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I notice in your issue of June 7, 1899, the 


following: ‘“‘ In New York City gas ranges are 
supplied to householders free, or ata rental of 
twenty-five cents a month, It does not seem 





probabie, therefore, that outside gas ranges 
could be adverti sed profitably in the metrop- 
olis.’ 

Now it does not follow that because house- 
holders are supplied with gas ranges free or at 
a small rental that any the less gas ranges will 
be used. It is an advertisement in itself in 
favor of gas ranges, for the landlords recognize 
thereby that it has become an indispensable 
necessity. Semebody has to buy these ranges 
—whether householder or landlord matters not 
to the manufacturer. I contend, therefore, 
that by advertising a gas range that has merit 
over others in use the person or company who 
supplies these ranges would be obliged to sup- 
ply what popular want demanded. For in- 
stance, a landlord could supply a cheap range 
that would consume an unreasonable amount 
of gas, or that would not do its work properly, 
whereas the advertiser could show that his 
range would do the same amount of work with 
half the gas or in half the time or add no heat 
to the kitchen, It certainly does not follow 
that because gas ranges are furnished free that 
they can not be advertised advantageously to 
the users. Yourstruly, M. V. Keviey, 

bed ith Majestic Mfg. Co. 


WHY NOT is ADWRITE R ” AND 
**ADWRITING”’? 
ABILENE, Tex., June 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to make the following suggestions as 
to a word or term defining an ad or advertise- 
ment writer 

Adologist : A person who prepares any writ- 
ten advertisements. 

Adology: The science of advertisement 
writing. Yourstruly, Henry SAyze, Jr. 


IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BirMinGHAM, Ala., June 21, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

June ist the ‘‘Anti-Spitting Law ”’ went into 
effect in this city. The ordinance reads as fol- 
lows : 

A fine of not less than $1, nor more than $ 
will be imposed upon each person peredhe vent of 
agg | on the sidewalks, in street cars, in pub- 
lic buildings = churches of this city, after 
June 1,1899. C. W. Austin, Chief of Police.” 

Louis Saks, og clothier, immediately after 
the posting of notices containing the ordinance, 
had large spittoons made, gaudily painted, 
about two feet wide and one foot high, and 
placed them upon the principal street corners. 
These had painted on them, “‘ We provide for 
the Public. Louis Saks, the clothier.” The 
ordinance caused a great ‘deal of talk, and con- 
sequently the spittoons were noticed and com- 
mented upon by hundreds daily. The cost was 
little, and we believe was profitable pub- 
licity to Mr. Saks. Yours very truly, 

— ILLARD J, WHEELER. 
ONE } MAN’S S SU GGESTION, 
Office of 
Citizen PusiisuinG Company. 
HERKIMER, N.Y., June 15, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You may not know that in your interviews 
with large manufacturers and dealers as to their 
advertising methods you are furnishing better 
advertising copy than any adwriter in the world 
ever prepared. Take for instance the interview 
with the Singer advertising manager ina recent 
issue of Printers’ Ink. the company 
would have that interview reprinted through- 
out the country in magazines, publications for 
the home and the betterclass of weekly papers, 
I believe the returns would be larger than they 
ever secured from an advertisement of equal 
cost. You have published many such articles 
that could have been used to advantage had the 
advertisers appreciated their value, used as a 
reader. Yours truly, C. S. Muncer. 
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A CURIOSITY. 
LockLanD, Ohio, June 9, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
From the inclosed picture which appeared 
recently in the Chicago Record | judge that 
Atwood has sold a suit of clothes to the “‘ miss- 














AT YOUR SERVICE. 


With these Warmer Weath- 
er Wearables of the Rogers, 
Peet & Co. make. 

The advantage of stepping 
into a nicely tailored summer 
suit of worsted, cheviot or 
serge; seeing oneself dressed 
complete in the finished gar- 
ments before the money is 
paid, is becoming very tempt; 
ing to many people. 


F. M. ATWOOD, 


N. W. Cor. Madison and Clarkests, ” 





ing link.”” Good thing the compositor who set 
the ad didn’t see the picture, or he might have 
said, ‘‘ Your monkey back if you’re not satis- 
fied.” Yours truly, R. W. SPANGLER, 
lp 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 15, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At the unveiling of the bronze statue of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Wednesday, June 14th, the 
Philadelphia Record displayed on its building 
(which extends some twenty feet from the post- 
office, on the pavement of which the statue 
stands) two large oilcloth signs, on one of 
which appeared, *‘ Two Pioneers, Side by Side; 
Franklin, Pioneer Electrician-Printer-Journal- 
ist’; and below it, “‘ The Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, the Pioneer One-Cent Newspaper of 
America.” The signs were easily read by peo- 
ple two blocks away on Chestnut street. The 
thousands present at the ceremony could not 
help but read the advertisement and have 
the Record everlastingly impressed on their 
memory by the clever connection. 

PARTENHEIMER, 


~ ONE. THING. 
If your advertising is not paying, you may be 


sure of one thing—you are not advertising 
properly.— Zhe A dvisor. 


IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
CLEVELAND, O., June 20, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A strike and absolute tie-up on the street car 
system used by three-fourths of the people of 
Cleveland developed some of the best advertis- 
ing by the Cleveland bicycle people Cleveland 
ever saw. Here are some: 

“Owners of Cleveland Bicycles always ride. 
Patrons of street cars sometimes walk. Be 
independent? Own a Cleveland, save carfare 
and annoyance.”’—H. A. Lozier & Co 

The Geo. Worthington Co. heads its ad 
“Big Consolidated Strike,’ this being the 
nick-name of the Cleveland Electric Railws ay 
Co. which is having the strike. Then it goes 
on: ‘‘ What will you do? Walk or call at our 
store and select a first-class bicycle.’”” Then 
follows a list of the wheels the firm sells. 

“ Why walk or stay at home when you can 
buy the best bicycle in Cleveland for $50, $40 
or $35?” is what the Hoffman Bicycle Co. asks. 

“Tribune bicycles $50. Tribune bicycles 
$40. They never strike. They get there and 
get back,” say Collis ter & Sayle. 

Perhaps the ‘most unkindest cut of all” 
from the street car people’s point of view, for 
nearly every bicycle buyer now meansa 
customer lost for at least a part of the future, 
is that cae by the Gormully & Jeffery Manu- 
facturing Ce * Don’t walk or jeopardize your 
life by riding in street cars during the strike. 
Note the look of satisfaction on the faces of 
those who now possess a Rambler. 

“There is no strike against White bicycles,” 
says the White Sewing Machine Co. 

The C. W. Loomis Cycle Co. also states a 
fact. “ Street car strike is on and unless you 
ride a wheel you will have to walk,’ and then 
modestly asks, *‘ Why not ride a Quaker?” 

Aside from the bicycle people there seems to 
be no business enterprise to realize the adver- 
tising value of the street car strike with the 
exception of a music dealer, There is an 
alleged comic coon song called ‘ Fix yo’ 
trolley on de sky” or something of the kind. 
This music dealer has put in the window of 
his store a sign reading, ‘‘ During the strike 
‘Fix yo’ trolley on de sky,’” the humor of 
the suggestion consisting in the fact that during 
the strike it is the practice of the strikers to 
pull from the wires the trolleys of cars run by 
non-union men. 1, JENNINGS, 


- 
OUR VIGOROUS ENGLISH BABY. 
Office of 
* Tue ApvERTISERS’ Review.” 
L ONDON, June 8, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

We notice in your issue of May roth a list 
of “‘ Printers’ Ink babies,’”’ but your young- 
est, and we hope one of your most healthy, 
and who will eventually grow into a very big boy 
—just as Brother Jonathan has outgrown John 

3ull—has been omitted. We can not blame 
you, as perhaps we have not made enough 
noise, but we are going to. We have great 
pleasure in sending you copies to date, and 
you will notice we take the liberty of lifting 
freely from your pages—though we always 
make acknowledgment. We have several 
times expressed an admiration of your paper, 
and the reason we don’t copy it more closely is 
because we realize that E ngland and the States 
are two different places, requiring two differ- 
ent inethods. Yours f. faithfully, 

Ernest S. Day, Editor. 

Brown—I wonder why the great colleges 
like Yale and Harvard never advertise in the 
newspapers ? 

Towne—They do; but they don’t call it “‘ad- 
vertising.”” They call it “ playing football.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 








THE KID IN CHURCH. 
Sasina, Ohio, June 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As you are always looking for oddities in 
vertising, inclosed proof that 
churches have awakened to the fact 
succeed they must be up to date in advertising. 


19, 1899 








is 





Of e “kid” is old, but Gis is the 





course, th 
first instance I have noticed where he has been 
“sent to church.”? The ad appeared in the 
Middletown (O.) Dai y Sigz “n Reavectie lly, 





. FLEMING, 


IN BOSTON. 
30sTon, Mass., June 16, 1899. 
INK: 
main entrance toa large 
jewelry store is a clock, the dial of which is the 
same any timepiece, while in the center is 
the figure of a giddy- looking b allet girl kicking 
with every tick. Hanging be » this clock 
was a sign reading, ‘‘ You won’t kick if you 
have your clocks or watches repaired here or 
make any purchases from us.” 

Floating over the city are a large ye r of 


Editor of Prixters’ 
At the side of the 





kites, and attached to them and so high up 
that it can barel ly be read is a large bann “r an- 
nounc ing that the quality of ‘‘ Victor”’ coffee is 


‘way up.” 

Hanging in the window of a paint store on 
Washington street a sign reading, ‘ Look 
wut for paint,” with the word 7 just over the 
word oxt, and through the word ow? are three 
heavy lines. 

A publishing house has just issued a neat, 
little booklet to fit an ordinary 
velope, and through the center of the booklet 
is a round hole about the size of adime. The 
wording on the front cover is, ‘Take a look 
through this booklet.” Very truly you 


is 


business en- 





Geo, W. Butt 
- 
IF YOU ADVERTISE IN CHINA AND LIVE 
IN NEW YORK 


Your advertising properly placed will work 
while you sleep.— Te Advisor. 
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IN BROCKTON, MASS. 
Brockton, Mass., June 7, 1899. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

A. B. Hastings, baker, advertised last week 
that he had lost a $5 gold piece in his batch of 
dough and whoever dought the loaf of bread 
containing it could keep the money. ‘“‘ How 
are these for punctured prices?’’ says one 
firm. The White Star Laundry Co. are plac- 
ing some fine ads. Here isa recent one: “We 
won’t keep still until you give us an_oppor- 





tunity to show you what admirable laundry 
work we are turning out. We are confident 
that once you test our way of doing your 
laundry, you will be our regular customer. 
We have the facilities for doing every shirt, 
collar and cuff that’s worn in the city of 
Brockton. Let us have your bundle this 
week and see the _— , E.R 
IN RC YCKLAND, MAINE. 
3osTon, Mass., June 5, 1899. 


INK: 
from a recent issue of a 


Editor of Printers’ 
I inclose a clipping 


In Lewiston and Auburn they have anor 
gan'zationof wome nforkilling the nuisance 
of door-step adve rtising zs. The members are 
bound not to patronize enterprises which 
take that way of advert sing. Every timea 
circular is left on tne doorstep of any mem- 
ber of the club a minute is made by that 
member. Then at the meetings of the club 
the reports are collected and duly recorded, 
and in this way all the members of the club 
are kept fully informed, 





Rockland, Me , paper, which speaks for it- 
self. Very truly, . N. HoLitinGswortTH, 


THROUGH THE CHILDREN. 


*hildren by hundredsand thousands were the 


és iracteristic feature of St. Louis during the 
entire day of Saturday, May 27. The street 
cars were loaded down with them and the 
streets crowded with them. The mass of chil- 


} 





dre rr lolls was converging toward a common 
r , the store of the Wm. Barr Dry Goods 
Co ympany Arriving there the Gazette man 


the shoe window announcing : 
* On Saturday, May 27,is Doll’s Day for Rob- 
ert Foerderer’s Vici Kid. 3ring your dollies, 
big or little, to our shoe department. If we 
haven’t a fit ready for her we will make the 
slippers to order free of charge.’? The mystery 


found a sign in 





was expl ined. 
ne shoe department was visited by the 
ewspaper man. He found Miss Katherine 
oO bay so ll, who was catering to the wants of 
her little guests with tact and graciousness. 


Miss O'Donnell is the direct representative of 
the Robert Foerderer concern in this manner 
of advertising Vici Kid. She said: ‘‘ We have 
30 colored maids who travel about from city to 
city, locating in a prominent store in each 
town, where they dress ladies’ shoes, free of 
charge, with Vici Leather Dressing and Vici 
Leather Polish. I follow this work up and go 
to all the principal cities in the country, re- 
maining in each one from one to two weeks, 
having charge of the work of the maids and 
talking up the merits of the Vici Kid, as well 
as of the dressings and polishes we make. On 
the last day of my stay we have a Doll’s Day, 

on which we give a pair of Vici Kid slippers to 
every little girl bringing a doll, and if we can 
not fit the doll we take the measure, together 
with the name and address of the little girl, 
send them to the factory, where the slippers 
are made, and are then sent to the store for 
distribution. As showing how popular this 
idea is, I will say that we give away from 5,000 
to 25,000 pairs of little slippers on each of 
these days according to the size of the town.’ 

—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
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20 
NOTES. 


Tue Park Theater, Brooklyn, recently used 
a half page in the Brooklyn papers, and an- 
nounced its sale of seats as ‘“* bargains,”’—7he 
Advisor. 

Tue Richland Savings Bank, of Mansfield, 
Ohio, issues a ‘‘ Souvenir of Mansfield,”’ which 
is notable for a good deal of interesting advice 
to savings-bank depositors. 

Mr. E. Katz, the representative of the San 
Francisco Audletin, reports the average sworn 
circulation for April as 38,396 copies daily and 
for May 37,905 copies daily. 

Tue Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., issues 
a large map of the United States, with minia- 
ture heads of its salesmen printed on the 
States in which they operate. 








Tue Philadelphia Sunday Times offers $25 
for a story of not less than two hundred words, 
to be made up from display lines of the 77mes 
advertising on a given day. Entire lines must 
be used, and only particles may be inserted to 
connect them and conserve the sense.—/Pvess 
and Printer. 

Upper SAnpbusky, O., June 6.—Nicholas 
Wagner, proprietor of one of this city’s hotels, 
came out in to-day’s daily as follows: ‘ Lost, 
strayed or stolen. I lost a boarder a day or 
two ago. His name was Lodge. He lodged 
with me, and then he dodged. A liberal re- 
ward will be paid for the return of the dodger 
to my house.’’—Columbdus (O.) Ohio State 
Journal. 

THE Gazette, of York, Pa., writes to Print- 
ERS’ INK: “‘ We notice in your issue of May 
17th an article purporting to come from V. K. 
Frey, of this city, which deals with the D. Y. 
Hallock & Son’s ‘Weeder.’ Thisarticle was 
taken bodily from our issue of May 1,a marked 
copy of which we have sent you. We write 
this in order to enlighten you, and also that 
the credit for the article in question may be 
placed where it rightfully belongs.” 

Fo C,. RIcHBERG, attorney for the Board 

Assessors, yesterday handed down a decis- 
ion saying billboards will be assessed as im- 
proved property and all billboard owners who 
have scheduled their boards as “ old lumber’ 
must file new schedules. There are supposed 
to be 189,000 lineal feet and 1,890,000 square 
feet of billboards in Chicago. The valuation 
will be not far from 12% cents a square foot, 
giving a total of $236,250.—Chicago Tribune. 

A TALL man on high stilts, which elevated 
his head to a height of fully fifteen feet from 
the ground, was a recent advertisement to be 
seen upon Broadway, New York. The stilts 
were cleverly concealed in long pantaloons, at 
the end of which were presumably feet, clad in 
comely tan shoes. He walked as easily and 
gracefully as the average man, held a long pole 
which looked like a baton, and on the back of 
his gold lace embroidered coat was read, in 
letters the at could be distinguished a block, the 
words, ‘‘ Smoke the (¢ po Ww. Childs Cigar.” 


A 4 GROCE R's S PAPER. 

A grocery store in Philadelphia issues a four- 
page weekly of its own. It contains each week 
a bright little story, menus for the entire week’s 
meals, recipes, bright sayings and a poem or 
two, ‘It hasa’ children’s column, which con- 
tains each week conundrums or charades ; any 
boy or girl sending correct answers to any 
three receives free a box of candy. Besides 
this the paper tells of the “ specials’”’ on sale 
for the current week. It is delivered through 
the mails and is one of the cleverest ideas 
in circularization that has appeared for some 
time.— Newspaper Maker. 
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THE STILT-WALKER. 

H. J. Elliott, of Boston, is the name and resi- 
dence of the championadvertising stilt-walker, 
who excited much attention about the streets of 
the city to-day in advertising the land sale at 
Mohawk Heights. Crowned with a silk tile, 
and 10% feet high, he was a conspicuous figure 
on the street. He walked with perfect ease, 
and with a degree of grace showing his pro- 
ficiency on stilts.—Cohges (NV. Y .) Dispatch. 

—o 


Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements under this head tivo gop 


without display, 25centsaline. Mus 
din one week ¢ week in advance 


handec 
WANTS ANTS. 


YERFECT half-tone cuts, | col. ; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGR LAVING? Gon Poungs- 
town, Ohio. 


Qu BSCRIPTION premiums wanted for use by 
‘ first-class monthly farm and stock paper. 
Address FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 

+ EWSPAPER wanted, whole or part interest, 
iN by two men able totakee harge. Have $1,200, 
WM. O'BRIEN, 223 W. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

DVERTISING Ideas’ Wanted. New sugges- 
é tions on illustrating, = writing advertis 
ments for silverware. MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 
\ ’ ANTED—Case of bad health that R*1-P-A‘N’S 
will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 te stimoniala. 


i bare F-TONE 











S (quality guaranteed), one col. $1; 

“ ta) wo col. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
10¢, 1 ihe are inch. Send food photos. BUCHER 
> NGRAVIN CC -, Columt bus, O. 


LL-AROUND newspaper man of ten years’ 
d experience wants position as managing ed- 
itor of good weekly or_ monthly. Good refer- 
ences. J. W. WALDEN, Brunswick, Md. 


fi AE advertiser, an experienced publisher, who 
thoroughly understands the making of a 
newspaper (not daily), is a first-class buyer and 
who is well versed in the advertising line, is open 
toan engagement with a first-class publishing 
house. Address “ H. L.,” care Printers’ Ink 


O'n 














gate S for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
Visconsin newspapers : 100,000 circula- 





tion wee (LEB ceca Phere weekly papers same 
ue on application. ‘HICAGO 





0€ 
New SPAP L R UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


FIRST-CLASS newspaper man with from 
4 $1,500 to $3,000 can learn of a rare business 
chance in connection with an old-established 
daily in a prosperous and growing Kastern 
This is no fake, and unless you have the abi y 
and money don’t answer. Address “ X. D.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 






Ssssssesssssssessssgsseesss sssssssesss 


$ Lithogravure = r- So plate at $8.75. 
% These plates are designed and engraved in 
$ exactly the same style as lithographic work 
on stone. Takes an expert to tell them 
from lithography. For use on common 
printing press. These plates are made so a 
complete line of stationery can be printed 
$ from one plate—letter, bill and statement 
$ heads and business — Send for sketch, 
$ stating if you 





» use it in this vay 





$ - M EY, Hill St., Elgin 
Sssssassssssesiss sees: sssssssess sessssssssss 


\ 7 ANTED--Young man who can trim a cloth- 

ing window, is acard markerand adwriter, 
for the largest clothing, hat and furnishing (re- 
taii) house (one price) in large Southern city not 
far from Biltimore, Washington and New York. 
To such 4 Bae man who is looking for a good 
thing we have a good “pam open. e want 
only a live, up-to-date hustler who means busi- 
ness and wants a steady position and good salary. 
We are large advertisers, issue two catalogues a 
year and do a large mail-order business. Give 
age, reference, with whom employed and last 
employer. State salary expectec and al] details. 

e want no triflers. Communications confiden- 
tial. a! paGrems this way, GORDON, care of Print- 
ers 
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BUSINESS CHANCES. 
EF P_ HARRIS, 150 Nassau_St., N. Y., sells pub- 
4 lishing businesses only. Want tosellt Or buy? 
PRIN1 A 
F you area believer in printing that makes a 
hit, it will pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St., N.Y. City. 
— 
SUPPLIES. 

i ae PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., Gd. 13 Spruce 8 

to cash buyers. 














New York. Special prices 








—<SPr 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
gf “hed LRAWings that DRAW business. The 
past, but keep up the boom! c. Ww. 
BRADLEY. W. BRADLEY, C. W. BRADLEY, 
Mooney Blag., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BANKRUPTCY BLANKS. 
» ANKRUPTCY blanks—A full line. Wholesale ; 
» uniform; up to times; catalogue. Law sta- 
tioners write’ small postal ¥ big discount. 
LAW REPORTER CoO., Wash., D.C. Samp. sent. 








~~ a 
ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


YEW and genuine names and post-office ad- 
4 dress of six thousand farmers in the State 
of Washington. Price $2 per 1,000. Correspond 
ence invited. W.L. BRYANT, 1998 East Denny 
Way, Seattle, Was h 











> 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
pee latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PI- 
RECTORY, issued June 1, 1899. Price, five dollars 
Sent free on rece ipt of price. GkO,P. ROWEL 2 
& CO. ates e St., New York. 
7 ood 
FOR SALE. 
re SALE—Ten R-I"P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 





: CASH buys half interest in country 
S500 rewspaper and building. No incnum- 
brance; snap for printer, EDWARD DoTY, 
Metamora, Mich. 


+o 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


\ TINE for gentlefolk. Wet 

as your money can bu 
long to publish, will send it fora postal. ¢ 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 


QE ND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
. Good thing to inclose with your correspond 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any business ; 
costs nothing to distribute. WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink ® ress, 10 uprne e St., New York 


as good goods 
The list 13 too 






NEW. SPAPER BARG- ANS. 


In 3 States including New England, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, New York, lowa, Oregon, 
Ww ashington, Cc alifornis Hy and intermediate States. 

Dailies for $6,000 to $3 eeklies for $2,000 
to 310,000. For sale on re eevee terms. 

Write for my special list. give ideas as to what 
you want, about how much cash you have to 
pay dow n 

Cc. DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 
pers, Abington, Mass, 26 years’ & xpe rience. 

> 











ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


D NOVELTIES made by CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
y CLasP Co., Buchanan, Mic’ 
A*™= DVERTISING novelties that are novelties. 
No trash. High-grade goods at low prices. 
Write for samples ne Seg a THE \ HITE- 
HEAD & HOAG CO., rk, N 


ae: the purpose “or ~invieng announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, jikely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once tor one dollar. 








QE IND for sample of my new advertising folder. 
‘ Good thing to inclose with youre orrespond- 
ence. Cheap and effective ad for any busines: 
costs p noteing to distribute WM. JOHNSTON, 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Q HOF TRADE JOURNAL, Chicago, po every- 
. where. Weekly. 10c. a line, cas 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. lie ag. line 


4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. KNTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS' GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 
£ line. Cire’n 4,000. © lose 24th. Sample free 


QIG INS that sell goods. The kind we make. 
i Samples free. RONI:MOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


A NY persen advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
é the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


*HE Troy (Ohio) RECORD’S rate is one-tenth 

the combined rate of all other mediums in 

city, notwithstanding it reaches more than twice 
as many people. 


T AK AL KAHEST, Atlanta, Ga. The only high 

ern magazine. Circulation ; ‘96, 
+ 798, 7,890; 99, 25,600. Rates, $3 an 
da page. 


fe ROCHESTER COURIER is a live weekly, 
printing 1,700 papers each week, in a bus 

manufacturing town of 9,600. COUKLER PUB- 

LISHING CO., Rochester, New Hampshire. 


F’ ARM AND TRADF guarantees over 10,000 cir 
culation for its July issue. Ads must reach 
office by July 10th to insure insertion. Rate $1 
per inch for one inch or a hundred inches. Best 
class of readers on earth for advertisers. FARM 
‘AND TRADE, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 


6 ees VIRGINIAN-PILOT, Norfolk, Va., carries 

the largest advertising patronage of any 
Virginia or North Carolina paper. It is recog- 
nized at home as the lecding paper. Circulation 
greater than al! other Norfolk daily papers com 
bined) RALPH McKEK, New York Representa- 
tive, Times Building. 





2,109; 
inch ; 








\ ROUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
popers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right adver‘isement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay Corre- 
spondence ted Address THE GEO P. 
ROW ELL ADV ERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 











L 





New York. 

—-—_-— ++ — 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
° 
OSes & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
\ HITE. C. V. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
PATENT medicine pullers, ARTHUR E 


SW ETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


ULY bargain. Send #2 and data for 4 ads. 
ey CHAS. A. WOOLFOLK. Louisville, Ky. 


\ Y business to interes cers yours. One 
4 sample ad, $). CABE UEMAN, Phila. 











\ TR Fe to CHAS. F. JONES, 42 World Bldg., 
, for free booklet e klet explaining his work. 


LBERT H. SNYDER-C ‘CARL P. JOHNSON, ad- 
4 vertisers, Suite 1319, Chamber of C _ ree, 
Satenge. Long Distance Phone, Main 6 


sis HK enly writer ‘of. exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G, MANNTD South Bend, Inc. 


J OBNSTON attends to the whole business— 
writing, designing and printing. I believe T 
can get up an advertisement or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. J have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your neme ons a et phen fora copy of 
my erae postal. OHNSTON, Manager of 
rs’ Ink sent 10 Sigeuee St., N. Y. City. 
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Vol@lsss 


We haven’t the slightest desire to 
criticise the value of newspapers, 


LL IEL OL IL OL 8 


CP Ad hk 
















magazines and other such media as 
means of advertising, but the fact 
remains that none of them show such 
remarkable progress as has been made 
in the past few years by ELEVATED 
RAILROAD and STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING. It has a boom, 
and a healthy one, a strong, vigorous 
growth, and advertisers have been 
quick to realize the absolute necessity 
of using this medium in order to reach 


the buying public : 


.- 
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The improvement in the car serv- 
ice—the fine display given the 
car cards—the brilliant showing 
made by careful advertisers — have 
caused : 


Street Gar 
Advertising 


> to TO MAKE GREAT HEADWAY. 


ers, 
The sensible business man, the man 
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4 as 
who wants to spend his money to the 
act best advantage, can not afford to ignore 
such this kind of advertising. It will at least 
rade pay him to investigate the subject, to 
“ED learn about the methods and the cost, 
“AR the way the business is handled by us, 
yom, our system of checking —our attention 
to even the smallest details. : 
rous 
b All of this information will be profitable to any ad- 
— vertiser, even though he decides not to do any car 
ssity advertising at all. We charge nothing for advice. 
each GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
$3 253 Broadway, New York. 
Written by E. D. Gibbs. 
4 
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The Seattle | 


LEADS THEN 
Daily Average 1: 


Again wins the Insurance Advertising of the teat 
the law requires, the same to be done in the kkily 








Eastern advertisers should remember that mere ‘‘claims’’ are of little value when ap- 
plied to the actual circulation of a daily newspaper and its advantages as an advertising 
medium. 

In the Pacific Northwest, which includes Oregon, Washington and a portion of 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and Vancouver island, the capital of which is the 
city of Victoria, there are at least twenty daily newspapers published and the field o 
circulation contains nearly a million and a half population. 

North of Portland the largest and best newspapers and those having the greatest 
circulation are published in the State of Washington, which has a population of 100,00 
more than Oregon. 

Under a law enacted in 1897, all insurance companies doing business in Washington 
(132 in number) are required to publish an annual statement prepared by the Insur 
ance Commissioner, in two daily newspapers having the largest circulation in their 
respective districts—one located in Eastern Washington and one in Western Washington 

in order tnat the importance of this law may be fully understoed it is proper to sa 
that ‘* Eastern Washington” contains one-fifth of the entire population of the State an 
has three daily newspap-rs, whereas Western Washington containing four-fifths ¢ 
the population has a half dezen daily newspapers, including The Seattle Daily Times 
The Seattle Post-Inteliigencer, The Tacoma Ledger and the T:coma News. 

Seattle is the metropolis of the State, having a population of 80,000 people, while Ta 
coma is the next in size, at least on the Coast, having a population of probably 50,co0. 

Under the law of the State the insurance statements must be published in ‘‘ the dail 
newspaper having the largest circulation,’”’ and the Insurance Commissioner and hi 
Deputy are authorized to ascertain these facts, even to the point of an examination il 
case there be any contest among the newspapers, 

While The Times won this insurance last year without an effort, nearly all the dail 
papers on the Coast contested this year, and the result is clearly stated on the opposit 
page by the Deputy Insurance Commissioner of the State of Washington and should k 
read by every advertiser east of the Rocky Mountains as well as in the State of Cali | 
fornia—the people in the Pacific Northwest being fully aware of these facts. | 

The average Daily Circulation for THE SEATTLE DAILY TIMES for 1 
was 17,'267 copies per diem, which is sixty per cent greater than that of any” 
other daily newspaper in the State of Washington. 

THE TIMES is also the official paper for the city of Seattle. 





o 





Represented by The S, a Bed iW 


NEW YORK &D 
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» Daily Times 
ye 1898, 17,267. \ 





he {tate of Washington in an Open Contest which 
1e lgily Newspaper having the largest circulation. 





en ap- | 
rtising 
STATE OF WASHINGTON WILL 0. JENKINS, } 
‘ion ol DEPARTMENT OF STATE pag Mo aber on aga 
is the OLYMPIA Insurance Department ¢ @. HEIFNER 
held of ad 4 Oevrty Commiss.oner Hi 
Hiilh 
April_10th, 1899, | 
reatest | 
00, 000 Col,A.J.Blethen,Publisher, | 
: | The Seattle Daily Times} 
ington} | 
Insur Seattle, Washington), WH 
n thei: ae ne 
ington | Pursuant to our statute requiring”a"full synopsis of annual 
to sare} 
ate an statements" of insurance companies to be publisbed anmally *in two daily | 
om papers of the largest general circulation,one in Eastern Washington and | 
imes | 
one in Western Washington’ this Department requested the leading daily | | 
vile Ta papers of the state to file with us. a sworn statement of their circula- | 
,»COO, 
1e dail tion (Sundays excepted) for the purpose of enabling us to carry out the 
: | 
ind h spirtt of this law. From the sworn statements of daily circulation on | 
ition | i} 
file, the Times clearly leads all competitors in Western Washington; and | 
re dail I,therefore,have the honor to inform you that this Department has desig-, 
p posit | 
ould nated the Seattle Daily Times as the medium *%.1 which these insurance state-" | 
of Cali) ments shall be published. 


Very Respectfysly, 7 | 


| 
Deputy Insurance Cgmmissioner, | 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
te Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscri;tion price. five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers 
t 2?” Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 
er Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
FRS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applic: ation, obtain special confidential terms. 
t# If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
s.bscribed in his name. Every vaper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING R 
Classified advertisements ents a line: six 
words to the line ; pei arl measure ; display 50 cents 
aline; 5 linesto the inch. $100a page. ~pecial 
pesition twenty five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 












Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Petex Doucan, Mavager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department 
New York (rFices: No. 10 Spruce STPEET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, JULY 5, 1809. 





THE “ Talks with Advertisers ” in 
the Sacramento (Cal.) Bee are prob- 
ably the best series of articles on this 
subject now being published in a daily 
newspaper. 





“LEARN TO DRINK MOxXIF._ It’s 
STRENGTHENING,” is one of those 
happy colloquial advertisements, the 
effort to produce which hastens the 
appearance of gray hairs in advertis- 
ers. 





“ ADVERTISER’S AGENT” would bea 
better term to use than “ advertising 
agent,” for it would make clear that 
the agent is, as he always should be, 
the agent of the advertiser—not of the 


publisher. 


THE action of Charles Austin Bates 
against the National Adve: tiser for 
criminal libel has resulted in the direc- 
tion that Thaddeus B. Eiker, the pub- 
lisher of the National Advertiser, be 
held in $500 bail to answer the charge, 
and that he “be committed to the 
warden and keeper of the city prison 
of the city of New York until he give 
such bail.” 





THE Advertisers’ Review, published 
weekly by Love & Wyman, Ltd., of 
74-76 Great Queen street, London, 
W. C., England, at one penny a copy 
and 6s. 6d. per year, is one of the most 
interesting and ably edited advertising 
journals PRINTERS’ INK has seen 
from England for a long time. It is 
entirely out of the rut of English ef- 
forts in this line. 


BorL down an advertisement, but 
do not boil out its news in doing so. 


THE National Magazine, of Boston, 
offers free to its advertising patrons 
striking faces, figures and designs, pro- 
duced by photography from living 
models. Mr. Bull, the advertising 
manager. has secured the promises of 
a number of pretty ladies to pose for 
him when occasion requires, and being 

young man, he is trying to make 
occasion require very frequently. 


THE WNational Advertiser has re- 
duced its subscription price to one 
dollar a year, or less than two cents a 
copy. The innovation is said to have 
been dictated by a desire to get near- 
er to the public estimation of the pub- 
lication’s value; though it may be re- 
marked in passing that if the effort 
were completely disinterested, the en- 
tire subscription price would have been 
eliminated. 





ONE of the Little Schoolmaster’s 
pupils writes: 

During the past few years advertising the 
advantages of a city or town as a merchant 
would advertise a business has met with high 
favor. This advertising has usually been paid 
for by a few public-spirited men, but there are 
a few cities where the councils, or boards of 
aldermen, vote an appropniation of the munici- 
pality’s money ror the purpose. The council 
of Camcen, N. J., has appropriated $5,000, 
which is to be spent in trade papers with the 
hope of securing the location of industries. 
Paulsboro, N. J., a small but ente rprising 
town, seeks to emulate Camden. Sea Isle C ity, 
Ocean City and Cape May, other New Jersey 
cities, are advertising their advantages as sum- 
mer resorts by municipal appropriation, and 

re placing the greater part of the money in the 
Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania dailies. 
— 





Printers’ INK pubfisnes its circulation fig- 
ures at Over 22,000 copies. This is ap enorm- 
ous circulation for an advertising trade journal, 
but no doubt the figures are correct.— 7 he A d- 
visor, New York City. 

The managing editor of PRINTERS 
INK recently took a vacation, and re- 
ports that wherever he went people 
seemed to have a hearty word for the 
Little Schoolmaster and friendship foi 
any one connected with it. It sur- 
prised‘him to discover how many pro- 
fessional men, people who have no 
“bread and butter” interest in adver- 
tising, were reading the publication, 
and the only explanation they could 
give was that it was “interesting.” 
A tutor that is able to instruct his 
pupils while he is interesting them is 
the ideal of pedagogy, and because the 
Little Schoolmaster has succeeded in 
doing this he has now the largest ad- 
vertising school in existence. 
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Don’r generalize. Don’t imagine 
you have to disguise the business part 
of your advertising as if it were a bit- 
ter pill to be sugar coated. If your 
goods are all right people want to 
know about them and you want peo- 
ple to know about them. 





Tue time will come when a law will be 
ey compelling publishers to print a de- 
tailed statement each day, week, or month, as 
their issue of publication may be , showing the 
number of copies printed and ¢ irculated. Ad- 
vertisers have as much right to know what they 
are buying as has a merchant when he_pur- 
chases a stock, as advertising is a commodity— 
being space sold at a certain figure—calculated 
on a basis of number of papers printed and 
sold ; it is certainly as much a necessity to con- 
trol it by law as is any other method of mer- 
chandising.—J/ail Order Journal. 

When it is legal to make a grocer 
furnish a statement of how many dol- 
lars’ worth of groceries he has sold 
each day, it will be legal to compel a 
newspaper publisher to indicate how 
many copies the public has bought. 
The right of the publisher to quote a 
certain price for his entire circulation 
without indicating its extent, is no 
more subject to law than the right of 
the farmer to sell his grass for haying 
purposes without specifying how many 
blades it consists of, or how much hay 
it will make. 








A PAPER might print 300,000 copies a day 
and feed to the flames one-half of the number. 
It could not show an actual circulation of more 
than 150,000 copies. The circulation of news- 
papers or periodicals is not accurately given 
when the number of copies printed is stated, 
as any publisher might print more copies than 
he needs for ee by subscribers and 
readers.— Zhe A dvisor. 


It is a curious though perhaps per- 
fectly natural fact that the assertions in 
regard to newspaper publishers printing 
thousands of copies more than they re- 
quire in order to be enabled to make 
inflated circulation statements, come 
principally from persons with a mini- 
mum of experience in the newspaper 
business. The real newspaper man 
knows that white paper, while cheap 
enough, is far too dear for practices 
of this kind; and that a publisher, if 
he desires to lie about his circulation, 
can do so without printing copies to 
the extent of his deceptive claim. The 
advertiser who knows his business, if 
given the number of copies printed 
per issue, can make a tolerably accu- 
rate estimate of how many of these 
are apt to be “returns;” and if he is 
a wise man he will know that the pa- 
per that has considerable returns is 
making strenuous efforts to cover its 
field and is calculated to do him good, 


ADVERTISING should be looked 
upon as a trade holder as well as a 
trade maker. 

Tue best way to check fraudulent advertising 
is for every State to pass laws making all pub- 
lishers accomplices that insert such advertising. 
If this were done advertising of a fraudulent 
nature would be speedily checked.—Mad 
Order Journal, 


The publisher has space to sell in 
the same manner as the baker has 
bread. The baker sells you bread 
without inquiring into your anteced- 
ents or moral character, and the news- 
paper proprietor, if he is a wise man, 
disposes of his advertising space on 
the same plan. If the publisher knows 
that a certain advertiser is a fraud, and 
still allows him to enter his columns, 
that is a matter between the publisher 
and his own conscience. Even grant- 
ing that a law such as suggested above 
were desirable, how is a newspaper 
man to know which advertising is 
fraudulent and which is rot? Is he 
to send a representative to investigate 
every concern that offers to purchase 
his space? And if the firms that are 
not honest are able to deceive the 
public, would not they hoodwink the 
publisher with equal ease ? 


THE term “advertiser” is applied 
to the man who has the article to sell 
and who supplies the appropriation. 
It is not properly used when employed 
to designate an advertising agent or 
advertisement writer. The term “ ad- 
vertising agent ” is applied to the per- 
son or concern making a business of 
attending to the advertiser’s business 
in this line, and receiving his compen- 
sation in the form of a commission 
from the publications in which he 
places his client’s announcements. 
“Adwriter” or “adsmith” is a word 
used to designate a person whose pro- 
fession is the writing of advertise- 
ments. He may be a “free lance,” 
that is, work for every person who is 
temporarily in need of such services, 
or he may be in the employ of an ad- 
vertiser or advertising agency. A 
“ special agent ” is the advertising rep- 
resentative of a newspaper in a foreign 
city; thus, the Chicago papers have 
“special agents ” in New York City. 
The business of the special agent is 
to secure business for the paper he 
represents in the city in which he is 
domiciled and contiguous territory ; he 
may do this himself, or, as is frequently 
the case, have a number of men 
“ working” the field for him, 
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THE amounts charged by the leading maga- 
zines and journals of America, and cheerfully 
paid by the merchants and business men, are 
so high that the figures are astounding to all 
except those who are familiar with the legiti- 
mate principle of advertising and its natural 
operation.— 7 acoma (Wash.) News. 

One of PRINTERS’ INK’s staff when 
he returned from his vacation and read 
the item reprinted above, said: “ Yes, 
it is true that the advertising rates of 
some publications are astounding to 
people who do not know how to calcu- 
late advertising values. When I went 
away I took with me a copy of the 
June Ladies’ Home Journal to read on 
the train. Arriving at the hotel I had 
read it through and put it on the read- 
ing table for the use of others. In the 
evening, while sitting at the reading 
table, a gentleman who had been look- 
ing for some time at the last cover 
page of the journal I had left on the 
table turned to me suddenly and 
asked, ‘ Have you ever heard that this 
paper, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
charges $4,000 each issue for the use 
of that page? How can people pay 
it?’ *Why not,’ I replied. ‘It sells 
800,000 copies. If you pay them 
$4,000 to reach 800,000 homes that 
means half a cent a home. If you 
sent 8co,o0oo circulars with a cent 
stamp on each it would cost you $8,000 
for postage alone; you would have to 
print 800,000 circulars, costing you, at 
one dollar a thousand, $800; you would 
have to purchase as many envelopes, 
costing perhaps $500 more, and at a 
dollar a thousand it would cost you 
$800 for addressing them. That makes 
a little over ten thousand dollars, and 
all you have is a circular, which is not 
apt to be preserved, while the copy of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal is likely to 
lie round the house for a month and 
to be taken up and read by a dozen 
people.” ‘Well, well,’ replied my 
listener, ‘I never looked at it that 
way, but itis so.’ ‘ Yes,’ I continued; 
‘and another thing: if you took 
eight hundred publications, each with 
one thousand circulation, you would 
find their aggregate rate about ten 
times that of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
although these eight hundred com- 
bined would have only the same circu- 
lation. Four thousand dollars for a 
page looks big when mentioned off- 
hand, but it is really cheap.’ ‘ Well, 
I have learned something,’ said my 
listener, and from that day on we had 
some interesting advertising discus- 
sions. Eventually I introduced him to 
a copy of the Little Schoolmaster, and 





set him on the high road to advertis- 
ing knowledge.” 








Restpents of Cottage street, Jersey City 
Heights, have been making vigorous objections 
toa big advertising fence, recently erected at 
the foot of the street by James J. O’Mealia, a 
billposter. The fence obstructs the view of 
the residents, and during the theatrical season 
pictures of scantily clothed women are posted 
on it. Complaints made to the authorities 
receive no attention. About midnight on 
Friday a committee of the men of the street 
made a concerted attack on the objectionable 
fence, and with hammers, saws and other tools 
demolished about twenty feet of it. They 
intended to destroy the whole of it, but the 
work was interrupted by the arrival of a police- 
man. They got a tip that the policeman was 
coming and made their escape. It is under- 
stood they will finish the job some other 
night.—N. V. Sun, June 25. 


The foregoing incident suggests the 
query: If the residents of Jersey City 
Heights are so strenuously opposed to 
the fence in question that they are 
willing to use violence to get rid of it, 
how much good is the advertisement 
that is on it calculated to do Mr. 
O’Mealia’s client ? 





AT the first general meeting of the 
new London (Eng.) company formed 
to carry on the London Jilustrated 
News, the chairman made the follow- 
ing interesting statements: 

Without advertisements this paper could not 
be carried on for a single week except at an 
enormous loss. We do not nearly clear any- 
thing like the amount we receive for advertise- 
ments. I should be pleased if I could say we 
cleared one-half of the amount we get each 
week from advertisements, But we expend a 
considerable amount more than we get from 
the public for our copies, and that amount can 
only be made up by spending a large amount 
of the money received from advertisements in 
keeping the paper going. That, of course, is 
one of the sources of our strength, because any 
new paper starting can not expect anything 
like the amount of advertisements that an old- 
established paper gets. It is thatwhich makes 
it so difficult for any new paper nowadays to 
get a fair run at the start—they can not get ad- 
vertisements. Advertisers are what they always 
have been—clever, cute people. They like to 
see a return, and will not risk theirmoney upon 
any new public: ation. They prefer to advertise 
in a paper from which they are certain they 
will get some result, In the case of the ///us- 
trated London News they know that, apart 
from its enormous casual sale, it has the largest 
club sale in the world. In every club in Eng- 
land you see the /d/ustrated London News ; 
in most of the big hotels you see it also, and 
the result is that not only one individual who 
pays sixpence for it, but, perhaps, fifty or sixty 
people a day, turn over the pages, and their 
eye is caught by some striking advertisement. 
That, I think, has constituted the value of 
our publication as an advertising medium, that 
the one copy that is sold does not merely reach 
one individual, but that the Illustrated Lon- 
don News is taken by a very large number of 
institutions where an enormous number of 
people see it, and the advertiser may be per- 
fectly certain that hundreds of thousands of 
people will see his advertisement. 
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IT is not the amount of space an 
advertisement occupies, but the way 
in which space is occupied that counts. 





THERE are advertising agents whose only 
stock in trade is cutting rates. H they had 
more to offer than cut rates, if they had brains 
and ability they would make the advertiser pay 
for it. The same advertiser who thinks that 
the services of an agent that does work cheap 
is his man, would not think of engaging a 
cheap architect to build his house, or a cheap 
shyster to conduct an important law case or a 
quack to cure a dangerous disease. — Mail 
Order Journal. 


If the advertiser wants an agent 
simply to place in publications that 
have already been selected advertise- 
ments that have already been written, 
the cheapest agent is as good as the 
dearest, and better because he is 
cheaper. If the agent is to prepare 
the announcements and select the 
publications, the price at which he can 
place the business is not of so much 
importance as his adwriting facilities 
and his judgment of mediums. The 
difference between the prices charged 
by an agent of tried capacity and one 
of no ability is often small on the face 
of it; but it dwindles to nothing when 
it is considered that in the one case 
the advertiser may, by misplaced econ- 
omy, lose every cent of his advertising 
investment, while, on the other hand, 
the judicious expenditure of a few ex- 
tra dollars may make every dollar, in- 
cluding the extra ones, produce a 
revenue. 
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INFORMATION as to circulation comes from 
the pew nol publishers themselves, It is not 
their fault that exaggerated and untrustworthy 
figures are given out. The advertiser who cries 
out for circulation statistics puts a premium 
upon falsehood. The responsibility for mis- 
leading statements rests primarily upon him,— 
ational Advertiser. 


To proceed: The responsibility for 
lying does not rest upon the liar; it 
rests primarily upon the man who list- 
ens to him, and thus gives him an op- 
portunity to lie. The responsibility for 
murder does not rest upon the mur- 
derer; it rests upon the person who 
allows himself to be murdered. 


— 


NEWSDEALERS. 


New ORLEANS, June 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Kindly give me the address of some party 
having  & addresses of newsdealers in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada and oblige, respectfully, 

(Miss) M. Evans. 

Trow’s Addressing Company, New 
York City, has a list of 3,600 people 
who are exclusively newsdealers. If 
lists of newsdealers, booksellers and 
stationers—occupations usually com- 
bined—are desired, they can be secured 
from Trow’s Addressing Company, 
Andrew Geyer, 318 Broadway, New 
York; Rapid Addressing Company, 
New York; Boyd’s Dispatch, New 
York ; Frank R. Carter, New York and 
others. Of “booksellers, newsdealers 
and stationers ” there are about 10,000 
in the United States and Canada. 








- THE SOUTHERN SUGAR BOWL. 








* PRINTERS’ INK ”’ OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE NEWSPAPER PUB- 


LISHED SOUTH OF A LINE DRAWN THROUGH SAN FRANCISCO, ST. 


PHILADELPHIA THAT GIVES AN ADVERTISER 
CHARGED. 


LOUIS, CINCINNATI AND 
BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE 


THE REGION IN QUESTION IS SHOWN IN WHITE ON THE MAP ABOVE, ON WHICH ARE 


ALSO INDICATED THE CITIES FROM WHICH IT IS PRESUMED THE WINNER MUST COME, 
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THE FERRIS CORSET WAISTS. 


HOW THEY ARE ADVERTISED. 


Corset Waists, manufactured by the 
Ferris Bros.’ Co., are an attractive feat- 
ure of the magazines. The pretty 
girls that catch the eye and the excel- 
lent letterpress make them stand out 
wherever placed. A representative of 
the Little Schoolmaster, who was as- 
signed to interview the Ferris people 
in regard to their advertising, reported 
as follows: 

Your representative found Mr. Mur- 
ray Ferris of the company at their 
offices, 341 Broadway, New York, 


The Point 
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of Perfection 


“Did you advertise from the very 
beginning of business ?” 

“ We had to earn a little money be- 
fore we could spend it. We started 
advertising about fifteen years ago.” 

“In what class of mediums ?” 

“In theater programmes.” 

“Did they bring satisfactory re- 
turns ?” 

“Really I don’t know.” 

“What class of mediums did you 
next adopt ?” 

“ Magazines, family and fashion pa- 
pers. The ‘tone’ of our advertising 
at that time was radically different 
from that of to-day. At that stage we 
used only about an inch of space and 





The waist line is a point of paramount im- 
portance, Upon its correctness depends your 
health, your comfort, your appearance. A 
corset is deficient at this point because it’s 
rigid. A Ferris Waist is perfect because it’s 
flexible. It fits you as if it were part of you. 


FERRI 9 GOOD 










SENSE 
Corset Waists 


are made to fit all forms, at the waist, 
at the hips, at the bust. They are 
made to fit naturally—not artificially. 

Therein lies their comfort and their beauty. 
The Ferris Book is a veritable education in the 
artof healthful dressing. Will you have it—free? 


Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are for sale by all lead- f 
ing retailers. Donottake substitutes. Ladies’, $1 to $2.75; 
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rather disinclined to yield any of his 
time. But having assured him that 
ten or fifteen minutes at utmost would 
suffice, I was cheerfully accorded that 
amount, though Mr. Ferris thought, as 
so many seem to do, “I haven’t a 
story that is worth the telling.” 

“Being large general advertisers, 
Mr. Ferris, it is altogether probable 
that you are a mine of information, 
even though you may not suspect it. 
How long have you been in business ?” 

“Over twenty years. We began 
manufacturing in this city in a small 
way, but owing to the large increase 
of our business we removed our manu- 
facturing end to Newark. There it 
still remains, though rather a more 
pretentious factory than in the be- 
ginning.” 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO.. 341 Broadway, New York. renee 
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Misses’, 50c, to $1.00; Children’s, 25c. to50c. Made only by / Sep alae | 
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filled it full of close reading matter.” 

“No display ?” 

“Miserable display.” 

“ Were the results satisfactory ?” 

“T can not tell anything about the 
results.” 

“Then what encouraged you to con- 
tinue advertising ?” 

“Oh, we just continued to work off 
the surplus. Really, we adopted ad- 
vertising even then on general busi- 
ness principles.” 

“On what course of reasoning ?” 

“We thought, as we think to-day, 
that we had a good thing and that 
people would not know it unless we 
told them.” 

“The results then of your advertis- 
ing were and are indirect ?” 

“Altogether. We advertise to the 
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consumer to create the demand, and 
we supply that demand through the 
retailer. We do not solicit retail busi- 
ness” 

ne What mediums do you now em- 
ploy?” 

“The best of the magazines, family 
papers, religious papers, but never the 
dailies. Yes, you may have seen Fer- 
ris Corset Waists mentioned ih coun- 
try newspapers, but they were not our 
advertisements. They belonged to the 
local retailer. We sometimes supply 
such with electrotyped advertisements 
gotten up for this purpose by our- 
selves. We do not use street cars nor 
the elevated. As for advertising on 
fences or vacant walls, I believe it to 
be an outrage on the community. I 
also hold it to be an outrageous thing 
to deface natural scenery by advertis- 
ing in this manner.” 

“Do you run to display in the me- 
diums you use ?” 

“ Sufficient display to attract atten- 
tion, and then an argument to accom- 
pany display.” 

“ Reading notices ? 

“Don’t use them, but sometimes get 
= ited ones, ” 

ike them?” 

* All we can get for nothing—that 
is, if the statements arecorrect. Other- 
wise we regard them as a detriment.” 

“Do you exact position?” 

‘ Almost invariably 

“ About your appropriation—” 

“[ would not care to tell how much 
thatis. It foots up to many thousands 
of dollars. We select the best mediums, 
en the assumption that the best people 
read them,and it is the best people 
whom we are after.” 

“T suppose you use all the fashion 
magazines, assuming that they ought to 
bring you the most returns.’ 

“We are in most of them, but 
though for instarce we have used 
Harpers Magazine, we have never em- 
ployed their Bazar.” 

“Isn’t that strange?” 

“We have omiited it because the 
rate is so very high.” 

‘After a season of energetic adver- 
tising, don’t you find that your business 
has considerably increased ?” 

“We have never done spasmodic 
advertising—always kept at it steadily, 
and therefore have never experienced 
revulsions. Besides we have never 
made even the slightest attempt at 
keying, so we surely would not have 
been able to observe any reaction. It 


is true we have increased our adver- 
tising, and materially changed it, but 
that was only in the line of develop- 
ment.” 

“Do you use church or occasional 
programmes ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ But you circularize?” 

“ Only in answer to inquiries. We 
merely have one circular. We used to 
have many inquiries years ago, but not 
of late. So too of late years we have 
had no lists, though earlier we did 
have, and sent them quite some liter- 
ature. Now, as our goods are in the 
hands of all the leading merchants 
throughout the land, we don’t hear 
often from consumers.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
— ae — 
IN OLDEN TIMES. 

The New Jersey Gazette—from 1777 to 1786 

which is on file in the State Library, and 
which was printed at Burlington, contains 
many interesting items. The New Y ork limes, 
in noticing it, says: 

The difficulty of procuring paper during 
certain pe riods of the war is vividly illustrated 
by the following announcement. that the editor 
refuses to accept any new subscriptions. Sure- 
ly this is something that no sane editor would 
do unless driven to it by unusual circumstances 
It appears in the Gazette of April 23, 1778: 

*** No more subscriptions can be received at 
present for this Gazette for want of paper. As 
this is an article greatly wanted for many other 
uses, it is ardently to be wished that every fam- 
ily in this State would be careful to save their 
rags and send them, as opportunity offers, 
either to the paper mill at Spotswood, to the 
printing office at Trenton or to Anthony Arm- 
bruster’s in Burlington, where three pence per 
pound is given for those that are delivered 
ciean, whether coarse or fine, or whether cotton 
or linen. It ise xpected that storekeepers who 
wish well to their country will lend their as- 
sistance in taking them in,and to whom a com- 
pensation will be made. 

In one of the papers the notice of a slave for 
sale or exchange is followed by this curious re- 
ply of the slave—both advertisements. Says 
the negro: 

“*Wuereas, David Colwell has advertised 
in the New Jersey Gazette ‘a negro man to be 
sold or exchanged for a suitable negro boy.’ 
As he has no legal right to any such negro 
man, nor pretensions to claim any but myself 
that I know of, duty to the public (without any 
desire to expose his conduct) requires me to in- 
form them that 1 have a solemn grant for my 
freedom for the consideration therein men- 
tioned, which he has often attempted and still 
persists in endeavoring to violate, although I 
have very sufficient proof that the said consid- 
eration is fully paid him. Therefore, this is to 

caution and warn all persons from buying, ex- 
chandine. bargaining, or any other way being 
concerned in an assignment for me,as I have 
fulfilled my part of the aforesaid agreement, 
and expect that freedom, justice and protection 
which I am entitled to by the laws of the State, 
altho’ I am a negro. Apam.” 

~~. - —_ 

IF you want your ads to make sober, prac- 
tical andsensible impressions on minds eligible 
to such impressions—don’t ask them to stand 
on their heads to read.—Furniture Jour 






















OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
HOW A PHILADELPHIA MANUFACT- 
URER AND DEALER INTRODUCES 
THEM TO THE PEOPLE’S ATTENTION. 





William H. Hoskins, the leading 
manufacturing stationer and dealer in 
office and library furniture, who has 
been in business in Philadelphia over 
forty years, recently moved into the 
new four- story ¢ ‘hestnut street estab- 
lishment, opposite the post-office. Mr. 
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usually. The idea in adwriting is to 
bring out the most prominent features 
to be read at a glance. What are the 
prominent features? The name of 
the article, the price, and possibly the 
size or texture. For instance, ‘ Ledger, 
1,000 pages, 11x16, $3.50.’ These few 
words tell most of the story. Same 
way with a desk— Oak, roll top desk, 
50 inches, $15.’ It is the price of the 
article that attracts, and so the price 
must be large. Then, if the reader is 
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Hoskins is a persistent advertiser of 
the most pronounced “ display” type. 

In a talk with him for the benefit of 
PRINTERS’ INK readers, he said: 

“T usually run 140 lines four times 
a week in the Press, Juguirer, Record, 
/tem, and Evening Bulletin—the best 
papers —advertising one or two de- 
partments of the store at a time. My 
ads are all conspicuous on account of 
the display style—the De Vinne series 














HOSKINS, 904 Chestnut st. 
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interested, he will look at the rest of 
the details. ‘The proof of the pud- 
ding is the eating.’ The proof of the 
value of this style of advertising is 
the big business done. Nowwe have 
five floors, each a block long, and if the 
business continues to grow—well, there 
are other store buildings adjoining 
this, you know. 

“ Besides the dailies I also use the 
trolley cars, which pay well, and the 
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leading theater programmes. Cuts are 
used liberally. Also issue a 150-page 
catalogue, giving half-tone views of 
the selling rooms and the price of most 
everything in the place. The book 
has cuts of 92 different chairs alone 
and 50 cuts of desks. We employ 
about 300 people—salespeople, print- 
ers, engravers, binders, etc., and our 
advertising bill runs from $10,000 to 
$15,000 a year. 

“ Next month we will begin the ne 
lication of a four-page sheet, 914x113 
inches, to be called the Index, om 
taining each month description of new 
goods, as well as special bargains. Of 
these we will send out about 5,000 a 
month to good names throughout the 
country and believe it will be pro- 
ductive of considerable business.” 

CABELL TRUEMAN. 


- ome ; 
ADVERTISING IN SWITZERLAND. 
Paternalism in Switzerland finds some queer 
outlets, says the Chicago Record. A woman 
in St. Gal! recently bought 5,000 pairs of cheap 
Swiss shoes, and then placed in the local pa- 
pers an advertisement to this effect: ‘‘ Tcle- 
gram! Five thousand pairs of shoes of $ wiss 
make will be sold by me cheaper than the same 
articles can be sold by any one else.” The 
police immediately pounced upon her and de- 
manded for the commune a tax of $100. Then 
the cantonal authorities appeared and required 
another tax of $100 for the State, this combined 
tax giving the woman permission to sell 5,000 
pairs in one month’s time. The woman’s ob- 
Jections were overruled, and she appealed 
through the various channels until the matter 
was laid before the bundesrath, the highest 
authority. This body, after long deliberation, 
decided against her, The police,in their com- 
munication to the bundesrath regarding the 
case, wrote: “‘ If this woman buys cheaply and 
advertises to sell cheaper than any one else she 
must make money. There is no reason why 
she should not pay this tax, because she can 
afford it, to say the least.”’ The whole matter 
hinges upon the fact that it is not considered 
for the general welfare that one firm should 
advertise to sell at a lower price than any other 
rm. Ifa“ closing-out sale ’’ is advertised the 
advertiser has actually to close out or run the 
risk of being closed out. 


IT HAS A RAZOR EDGE. 

Advertising is the most useful of all the tools 
of business, but it has a razor edge, and the 
man who handles it carelessly is sure to wish 
he hadn’t. The mere fact that a man adver- 
tises is by no means an insurance of business 
success. He must give constant, careful 
thought to the subject. It is the only part of 
his business which will never run itself. You 
can get any other department in the business 
down to such a system that it will require very 
little thought, but the successful advertiser 
must be always alert and must never take his 
hand off of the advertising rudder for an in- 
stant.—Bates. 

————- > — 
THE MOTIVE POWER. 

Back of every successful business there must 
be something to push it along and give it a 
lively, healthy tone. A good advertisement in 
a newspaper is the best motive power the 
world knows.—De/hi (N. Y.) Express. 





WITH THE BIG FELLOWS. 

In a few—a very few—of the largest stores the 
advertising man has sole control of the adver- 
tising. That is, he selects the mediums, decides 
the amount of space to be used and which 
items shall receive a prominent or a leading 
position in the advertisement. In short, he is 
master of the advertising situation. He is a 
department man just as much as the fellow who 
presides over the crockery or the shoes or any 
other of the store’s staff of buyers. He 
manages his department without any interfer- 
ence from the firm and rarely consults with the 
members thereof except on the semi-yearly 
occasions when the advertising appropriation 
is decided upon. He prepares for these con- 
ferences and is ready with tabulated statements 
comparing last year’s business and that of the 
year before. He has studied the newspaper 
situation and has taken into consideration the 
approximate increase or decrease in circulation 
of any of the dailies on the store’s list so that 
he is prepared to impart to the firm all the 
statistical information necessary to an intel- 
ligent reapportionment of the advertisin 
account. The amount of money to be investe: 
in publicity is such an important matter that a 
close study of all the pros and cons is neces- 
sary, hence it is but natural that it should be con- 
sidered by every one pecuniarily interested in 
the firm. But after the appropriation has been 
settled upon the adsmith is the czar of all the 
advertising. The department manager with a 
‘ drive ’’ draws up a brief statement of the case 
and sends it to him. If it is a particularly large 
purchase he perhaps invades the advertiser’s 
sanctum and puts the case before him as 
glitteringly as possible in the hope of securing 
a “good big ad.” If the offering favorably 
impresses this “ press agent ” of the store he 
makes a “ leader” of it, informs the depart- 
ment man of his intention, and the latter then 
invokes the aid of the general manager in 
securing a prominent space in which to display 
the goods. So that the success or failure of 
any merchandising event rests in a great 
measure with the store’s advertiser. He can 
by being generous with a department boo it 
to the skies; he can also down” it by in- 
sufficient advertising. 

But, as we have said, the men who have such 
absolute control of the store’s affairs are not 
the rule. The majority of houses prefer to 
have the advertiser act solely and simply asa 
reporter of store news. The firms themselves 
prefer to pass upon the saleability of the 
merchandise and decide which department 
shall come to the front to-day, to-morrow or 
next week. The sample-room adjoining the 
firm’s offices is usually filled with samples of 
goods which are candidates for advertising 
space, and the buyer, the firm—or rather that 
member of it who watches over that particular 
department—and the advertiser go over the 
matter together. The member of the firm 
being a merchant is infinitely better qualified 
to judge the value of an offering than the 
litterateur of the store. “My duty is to tell 
the store’s daily story,’ is how one well-known 
advertisement writer ‘put it in an interview a 
little time ago. That is the method of most 
concerns.—Dry Goods Economist. 


SOMETHING IS WRONG. 

If are not getting results from your ad- 
vertising something is wrong. Either your 
advertising is not suitable to the season or you 
may not be in the proper mediums. Find out 
where the trouble lies and remove it without 
delay. Any article that has merit when prop- 
erly advertised must bring ret rns,and the fact 
that your advert’sing is not paying is a sure 
indication that something is amiss.—7he 
Advisor, New York City. 
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SIGN LORE. 


Not far from Broadway, near Cen- 
tral Park, is an old sigm painter who, 
despite his gray hair and many wrinkles, 
is still young at heart and in feeling. 
What he does not know about the 
business is not worth knowing. His 
father was in the same calling before 
the war, and one of his sons is in the 
same pursuit out in Denver. He was 
quite talkative when I called upon him. 

“ How do you get up your signs ?” 

“That depends more upon the cus- 
tomer than upon me. Three out of 
four people do their own designing, 
and only one has the common sense 
to leave the matter to a professional 
who knows all about it. Look over 
there and you will see the difference. 
There’s a signboard which a customer 
is having made for him by a cheap 
carpenter. He wants me to paint his 
name on it in gold letters on a black 
background. I'll do it and it will look 
very handsome, but you can see for 
yourself that the wood is not seasoned 
and the molding has been put on with 
a few nails. Inside of a year that 
board will warp and the molding will 
get loose. At the end of two years it 
will have to be repaired and possibly 
repainted, and it will cost just as much 
then as if it were a new job. That 
other signboard alongside of it is to 
be painted in the same style exactly— 
gold lettering, black ground; but I 
had the order for the whole business, 
and I had the board made to order by 
a man who makes that a specialty. 
That board will last and be good when 
you and I are dead and buried. What’s 
more, I do not suppose that the owner 
will pay me any more for the round 
job than the other man paid to the 
carpenter, the porter and myself.” 

“Are there any new fashions 
signs?” Lasked. 

“In some parts of our business there 
are many novelties, in others almost 
none. The trade has grown so large 
that it is really breaking into separate 
divisions. For example, the sky signs, 
which are made of a strong iron or 
wooden frame, with a network of wires, 
and big letters fastened to the wires, 
has become a separate business. Wire 
signs, however, are not as much in 
vogue as they used to be. We got the 
custom from England, where it has 
been all the go for thirty or forty years, 
but over there they had two kinds of 
accidents happen to them. One was 
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when the storm blew the sky signs 
down into the street, the other was 
when the wires got crossed with the 
electric wires. The consequence was 
that they lost in popularity, and the 
same thing is happening here. In 
board signs the ruling style is gold let- 
ters on a black ground. This always 
looks elegant and respectable. Not so 
long ago they used to employ colored 
backgrounds of every possible shade 
and letters in a contrasting color. Tea 
stores still keep up the use of red 
signs, which does not come because 
they believe in the red flag of the So- 
cialists, but because they are imitating 
the tea shops in Asia, which have al- 
ways red signs with gold, silver or 
biack letters. A great many beer sa- 
loons and brewers like dark green 
signs with metal jetters. 

“Patent medicine men,” he ex- 
plained further, “'tke black letters on 
a white ground, bu: after they get way 
ahead of the game they go in for style 
and want gold letters on the black. At 
present restaurants and coffee houses 
are making quite a demand for white 
letters on black grounds. In these 
small signs the trade is broken upa 
great deal, and a lot of men confine 
themselves exclusively to sign-cards. 
They call themselves show-card writers 
and painters, but really they are show- 
card or sign-letterers and nothing else. 
They do their work with thin black 
paint and a brush, and some of them 
can write equal to any steel engrav 
ing. Most of them are downtown in 
the neighborhood of the City Hall. 
Down there, too, are the fancy sign- 
makers and sign-card manufacturers, 
which is a separate industry alto- 
gether. They have embossing presses 
which stamp a card, color and metal 
it and, in fact, do almost anything that 
a man can possibly desire. They are 
the people who supply these fancy 
little sign-cards in the show windows. 
We used to do that kind of work, but 
the machines beat us longago. They 
do it much better and three or four 
times us cheap. Some of it is almost 
as fine as if it were hand-painted, but 
it is all machinery, and it does not cost 
one-half of what a lettered sign would 
cost if made by hand. If you want to 
be interested go down there and watch 
some of them at work.” 

In the top loft of an old-fashioned 
building downtown in the neighbor- 
hood of Park place illuminated and 
decorated sign-cards are turned out by 
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the thousands. The proprietor took 
me to an engine which was then in 
operation. It was a powerful affair, 
made of steel, with complex ma- 
chinery. There was a bed plate on 
which was fastened a block of steel 
belonging to a die. Above it was a 
movable attachment at whose end 
was the other half of the die. It was 
a hollow steel frame and inside of it 
were burning a hundred gas jets. It 
looked as if it were a steam engine 
about to burst into a conflagration. 

The proprietor looked at it in a sort 
of approving way and said: “ There’s 
one of the best card-embossing presses 
in the world. It fits mathematically 
and never blurs. The pressure is so 
regulated that we can emboss anything 
from a sheet of paper up to the 
thickest cardboard. Those gas jets 
keep the die at a temperature of four 
or five hundred degrees, which is 
enough to dry any liquid that has been 
used upon the card, and also to give a 
fine glaze to the lettering without 
burning or even discoloring the fiber. 
You can see how it works without 
any trouble.” 

A workman laid a sheet of card- 
board upon the lower part of the die 
and touched a handle. The upper part 
descended with almost no _ noise, 
reached the board, remained there 
about a minute and then returned to 
its place. The card had changed its 
appearance in every respect. Where 
before it was a flat surface it now had 
large letters standing out in bold re- 
lief, colored a rich gold, which fairly 
shone, and was shaded with blue black 
ink or paint. The workman removed it 
and placed another card upon the plate. 

“We have dies,” explained the 
owner, “for every number, letter and 
for such words as ‘neat,’ ‘stunning,’ 
‘handsome,’ ‘ elegant,’ ‘ stylish,’ ‘ tony,’ 
‘high class,’ ‘ English,’ ‘ London made.’ 
‘imported,’ ‘a bargain,’ and such other 
terms as storekeepers like to have 
upon window sign-cards or signs. We 
print in one, two or three colors at the 
same time, and can give a customer 
his choice of colors and also the 
metallic effects of gold, silver, alumi- 
num, copper and bronze. The sign- 
cards are waterproof and can be 
cleaned with a sponge, and we do it 
for less than what it used to cost to 
have them made by a sign painter ora 
card writer. The business would be 
very profitable if there were not so 
many men in it. Still we can not com- 


plain, as nearly all the big advertising 
houses are constandy changing their 
cards. The brewers are great in this 
respect. So are the champagne men. 
Soap manufacturers are our good cus- 
tomers. So are many dry goods houses. 
Patent medicine manufacturers are not 
to be sneezed at, and the merchants of 
the shopping district are simply fine. 
What we try to do is to get up new 
designs and then sell them to only one 
man within a radius of a thousand 
feet. Sometimes a customer will buy 
a new design, if no one else is allowed 
to use it in his city, and we have a few 
that have bought the sign outright so 
that no other concern in the world 
could ever use the same thing.” 

“ Your trade must have hurt the 
regular sign-makers ?” 

“It has to some extent, but not so 
much as the men who used to make 
letters out of iron and brass. Those 
are the letters which you only see 
nowadays upon front doors, and even 
there they are no longer very popular. 
On the other hand we have been cut 
into of late by newcomers, especially 
those who cast letters in glass or in 
celluloid zylonite, or patent wood pulp 
or the pegamoid men. 

“ You do not know what pegamoid 
means? I did not myself the first 
time I heard it. It is the metal paiat 
which electrical companies use to pre- 
serve their wires with. It looks some- 
thing like silver and does not corrode. 
All of these people make handsome 
letters and are beginning to do a very 
large business. In the elevator bulle- 
tin boards of the big buildings they 
now use a board covered with black 
cloth corduroy or velveteen, and on 
this, like a pincushion, they stick the 
letters which make up the names and 
room numbers of the tenants. It isa 
great idea, because when a tenant 
moves out there is no scratching and 
scraping of the paint, and whena new 
one moves in they have all the ma- 
terial to put his name up in a few min- 
utes. The glass letters have, I think, 
had their day. They look very hand- 
some, but they do not wear well. One 
or more of the letters is pretty sure to 
fall out, and it is of course broken. 
They have then to get a man to come 
and get a letter of the same size and 
style or else they have to take down 
all the letters and put upa new sign.” 

“You certainly have enough com- 
petitors,” I ventured. 

“Well, I should say so,” he an- 
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swered, “and those [ have spoken 
about are not the worst. Our most 
formidable rivals are the printers, pho- 
tographers and lithographers. It is 
true that their work is more expensive 
than ours, but on the other hand it has 
greater variety, greater beauty and 
equal durability. When it comes to 
four or five thousand signs the cost of 
their work comes down close to ours 
and then we suffer. When larger 
quantities are involved they can beat 
us every time, and oh, but some of 
them do good work. They will hire 
three or four artists to get up a design 
on a large scale. They then reduce it 
by photography to the desired size, 
and then they trim it and waterproof 
it, and they have a work of art. They 
are the people who get up the maga- 
zine posters and other productions of 
that class. But when it comes down 
to store sign work, then, of course, we 
do not mind their competition. It costs 
them about as niuch for one handsome 
card as it would for a thousand, and 
no retailer will ever pay the necessary 
price." —M. Y. Sunday News. 





- te 
THE RED-HEADED GROCER. 

Mr. Frank G. Sherwin of Battle Creek, 
Mich., rejoices in the fact that he has red hair, 
and is known in the Michigan town as the 
** Red-headed Grocer.’”” When Mr. Sherwin 
started in business several years ago he decided 
that his locks could be turned to advantage, 
and the idea has been a decided success from 
the start. All the wrapping paper, bags, etc., 
employed by the firm are printed with flz uming 
red ink. “ Frank G. Sherwin, the Red-headed 
Grocer,” and frequently the firm’s advertising 
matter is signed “‘ Ever Ready,” ‘‘ Always 
Ready,” and so on. These little pleasantries 
seem to please the people. Last year, when 
Ringling Bros’. circus was in Battle Creek, the 
following advertising scheme was used: Ar- 
rangements were made with the manager of the 
parade to use the largest elephant for advertis- 
ing purposes, and as Mr. Elephant’s place was 
the first in the procession, his size and position 
made him one ot the conspicuous features, 
made more so by the ‘‘ Red-headed Grocer’s 3 
ad, which consisted of two streamers, one 
bearing the inscription, ‘“‘ This elephant eats 
‘Red-headed Groceries,’ ’’ the other, ‘‘ The 
best teas and coffees on earth at the ‘ Red- 
headed Grocer’s.’”? This was a winner with 
every one,and was more talked about than the 
circus. Arrangements had been made with a 
photographer to photograph the elephant di- 
rectly in front of the store. Advertising cuts 
were made from the photograph and used in 
the newspapers and in circular matter. Mr. 
Sherwin has the reputation of being one of the 
most novel advertisers in Battle Creek.--CAi- 
cago Dry Goods — 

THE VITAL SPARK. 

Advertising is the most important thing 

about any business. It is the vital spark. 


What good does it do you to have the very 
best thing or the very greatest bargain on earth 
if people do not know it?—Chicago Apparel 
Gazette, 
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QUAINT DUTCH SIGNS. 
The signboards that hang out from the doors 
of little shops in small Dutch towns are often 
ancient affairs. In Rotterdam a curious sign- 
board, bearing the date of 1628, presents 
Jacob lying under a tree, while between him 
and a large milk can with a pile of cream 
cheese beside it, the famous dream of Jacob 
descends in the form of a crude ladder, very 
like the steps of a chicken house. On it are 
two angels. One, nearly down, offers a hand 
to the smaller angel, which follows him. The 
big angel points with his unoccupied hand to 
Jacob. The smaller angel has an eye on the 
cream cheeses, his interest in them being so 
apparent that he loses footing in his voyage 
down the ladder, and , has the attitude of 
“clutching at a straw. Cobblers seem to 
have been fond of Job as their patron saint. 
You frequently see the letters D. G. I. (De 
Geduldige Job) over their doors, where hard 
work and drudging is done. In Dokkum the 
following verse expresses in a rather philo- 
sophical manner the feelings of the cobbler 
worker: 
Job was a most patient man, 
Who would be like him, can— 
3ut better not. 

For he who sits within his cell, 

Must slippers, boot, and shoes mend well ; 
A toilsome lot, 
And payments oft forgot. 

Over the door of a fish dealer in Vlissingen, 
who in the olden days was also evidently a 
teacher of the catecliism, you read : 

Here we sell salt-water fish, just caught, 

And will teach you also to do as you ought. 

In Rijswijk a sign read thus: 

Here we shave, wash, and cure sick dogs, 

And also make good sour-kraut ! 

—New York Times. 


a 
FIVE READERS TO A PAPER. 

Old-time publishers claimed that if they 
printed 10,000 copies it was fair to figure that 
five persors read each copy, and that a distribu- 
tion of 10,000 papers meant a “‘ circulation ”’ of 
at least 50,000. In the last generation such 
calculations passed muster. Newspapers were 
scarce then, and they were passed around to the 
neighbors. But that rule does not hold good 
now. The old flat bed and single cylinder 
presses which printed from type have been 
superseded in his age by modern machinery, 
and there are now used by publishers every- 
where presses capable of printing thousands 
of copies in less time than it took to print hun- 
dreds years ago. Besides that, the cost of pro- 
duction has been materially reduced. All this 
has resulted in reducing the cost of publica- 
tions and increasing their sales. Many news- 
papers now publish several editions daily—the 
same readers purcl:asing two or more copies of 
the same paper. All these things have tended 
to knock out the old theory of circulation—that 
of five readers toa paper. As a matter of fact, 
newspapers can not safely count on more than 
one reader toa ae gst an average.— 7he A d- 
visor, New York Cit 
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A MAN starts in with a four-inch advertise- 
ment ard runs it two months, and then stops it 
two months, and begins with the same adver- 
tisement again. Half the strength of the first 
two months’ advertising is lost and it will 
take at least two months’ extra advertising, or 
the equivalent in space, to connect the new ad- 
vertisement with the old. The readers have 
had a chance to forget, and have forgotten, at 
the expense of the advertiser. To a certain 
extent he must begin all over again. It would 
have been cheaper to run a small advertise- 
ment during the intervening two months,— 
Curtis Pub ishing Co, 
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McCormick 
Binders 
McCormick 
Mowers 
McCormick 
Rakes 
McCormick 
Reapers 
McCormick 
Corn Harvesters 
McCormick 
Husker 
and 
Shredders 
are the 
best in 
the world 


INGENIOUS AND ATTRACTIVE, 





** JUST AS GOOD AS.” 

** Just as good as” is the testimony of the 
counterfeit to the merits of the genuine. 

** Just as good as ”’ is the unconscious tribute 
of praise which the imitator pays to the orig- 
inator. 

‘“‘ Just as good as” argues no merit in the 
thing except by reflex. The standard of qual- 
ity is fixed before “* Just as good as ” came into 
the field ; whatever success it may have depends 
upon the nearness of its approach to the fixed 
standard—or upon the ability of its projectors 
to make the witness believe it approaches to 
the standard. 

** Just as good as’ plays second fiddle in the 
orc’estra ; takes its pitch from one who leads ; 
must go fast or slow as another indicates ; and 
at supreme moments must wait in silence while 
the clear fine note of the soloist of the first 
violin fixes the ear and engages the thrilled at- 
tention of the listening audience. When the 
soloist has finished, and nods right and left to 
the other players, “‘ Just as good as” may 
again pull the bow across the strings.—Aey- 
stone, Philadelphia, Pa, 


IN WARM WEATHER. 

One thing that should be avoided in the 
preparation of advertising for the warm months 
is big copy. When the weather is hot people 
will not wade through columns of descrip- 
tions or long statements. Make your adver- 
tisements interesting, so as to make the reader 
forget the weather is warm, and so chain his 
attention to your advertising. During warm 
weather magazine advertising is the best pay- 
ing, for thousands leave the city for a day’s 
outing and take a magazine with them. The 
one objection to magazine advertising is the 
fact that the copy must be handed in almost a 
month prior to its appearance, and it is hard 
for the advertiser to just “ strike it right ’’ in 
the preparation of his advertisement.—7he 
Advisor, New York City. 
2 

JosH Briiincs once said, “The easiest 
thing a man can do is to slop over,” and the 
aphorism is not inapplicable to scores of adver- 
tisers who so fulsomely praise themselves and 
merchandise that their self-acclaim becomes a 
nuisance and eye-sore to the public.—/ead, 
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WHO IS IT? 
Who is it makes the wheels go round and 
keeps the paper going? 
Who is it makes the ghost to walk, her golden 
gifts bestowing ? 


Who is it fills the busy hive with happiness and | 


honey? 
Who keeps the publisher ‘alive and lines his 


purse with money? 


Alas! ye writers grave and gray, ye funnymen 
and solemn, 

Who seem to love to spread yourselves o'er 
column after column, 

’Twere well for you to bear in mind, ye namby- 
pamby quillers, 


| 
That all the stuff you ever pen is simply used 


for ‘‘ fillers.” 

But, oh! there isa fellow who has things to 
suit his notion, 

An “Ode to Spring ”’ he crowds right out with 
“*T umper’s Lilac Lotion 

The publisher who pays the freight, your 
the mes despising, 

Bows down before this mighty man who brings 
him advertising 





And so, good writers, one and if ’tis your 
lofty mission 

To see your stt uff in big, bold type and a “ pre- 
ferred position,”’ 

If you would have your happy share of ail the 
gold that glitters, 

Why, hustle out and get an ad for 
Burdock = 


—Nixon Waterman,inL.AW Bulletin. 





ers, 


WOMEN DRUMMERS. 


** Have women drummers proven a success ?”’ 
said a wnolesaler who employs a corps of trav- 
elers and has had personal experience on the 
road. “Yes and no. In certain lines they | 
have done remarkably well, and in others they | 
have failed. The thing seems to simmer ha A 
down to this: A woman drummer generally 
succeeds best in light varieties of trade that 
bring her into contact with men who are ac- 
customed to meeting lady customers. Othe 
wise she is out of her element. Men of affairs 
who handle large interests and place large or- 
ders do not like to talk business with a woman. 





They feel under a certain restraint, and if they | 


speak their minds in regard to the quality of 


goods or their prices, or the represe ntations | 


made to them, the woman drummer i 
construe it as a personal affront fact is 
that the majority of business men dislike to see 
a strange woman in their offices, and the result 
is that a woman solicitor is handicapped, no 
matter how earnest and able she may be.”’ 
New E ng land Gro er. 





PRINTE 


fty | 


‘ Buster’s | 


RS’ INK. 
| A MODERN VERSION. 


| He that tooteth not his own horn, his horn 
shall not be tooted.— 7he A dvisor. 





GEORGIA. 
QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, G 
| ay Southern oa ‘bli on 


| people read it 
-outhwest, 


Leading 
ricultural public: ation. ‘Ihrifty 
)” monthly. Covers Sout. and 
Aavertising rates very low. 


TENNESSEE. 

\ DVERTISING at five-sevenths of a cent a line 
< per thousand circulation inteading agricult 
ral Paper of the South. FARM AND TRADE, 


ville, Tenn. ; oe 
CANADA. 


i ( vANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by TNE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 





















| Montreal. 





Displayed Ad vertisements. 








50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extia for shectfhied position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


TRIAL AD FREE, Placead1 to 2 inches 
six times, and returns not equally as good as 
same ad brought from any other paper’s 4 inser- 
tions, rates considered —no charges, Six time ads 
get advantage 80,000 c'reulation, but you pay for 
only 20,000, We sell space in The - 


Illustrated Youth and Age 


| Nashville, Tennessee, 
with guarantee that in addition to regular list, 
| 20,000, we will, during six issues, send sample 
| copies to at least 60,000 new names giving total 
circulation 80,000, Best mail-order journal in 
the world. Write for rates and sample copy. 

DID . PAY? keceived enough cash re- 
plies from first msertion to psy for ad whole 
vear. Be <7 medium ever tried. THE WorLD 
DrvuG Co , Knoxville, Tenn., ‘99 

Conic print doze ns similar ones _—_— 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 
It is the only ne wepape rin Arizona published 
| every day in the yea 
t is the only a wspaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angeles, that ope ates a perfecting 
press and a battery of ‘Linoty pes. 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
general circulation. 
the circulation of the RFPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 
For rates address, 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
| H. D. la Coste, 38 Park Row, New York. 





























by all interested in New York charity. 


Insane Asylums, the Clergy, Churches, 

of the city of New York you can du so by 
If you have goods of established repu 

no better medium than Cuarirtiks. 
Classified adve rtising, 5c. per line. 








agate lines, $5 


$1.25. Special position, 25 per cent extra, 





Published weekly, is F 
( HA | | S the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York. 


It is the mouthpiece and authoritative exponent of New York charity. It ¢ read 
influential and religious citizens of New York of every denomination 


tors and readers are men and women of intelligence, education, weaith and position 
If you wish to sell the Charitable Institutions, Homes, He spit: ils !nfirmaries, 


Display advertising 2'4c. per line, 14 lines (35 cents) to the inch. 
half page, too agate lines, $2.50; one quarter page, 5 agate lines, 


WILLIAM C. STUART, Publi her, 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


is the organ of 





It goes into the homes of the richest, most 
Its contribu- 


Religious or Charitably inclined citizens 
an announcement in CH ARTIIES, 
tation which sell tothe rich you can secure 


Full page, 200 


if granted. Address, 
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COUPONS 
GRATIS 


In connection with every advertising | 


contract placed with PRINTERS’ INK 
or the American Newspaper Directory 
before July 4, 1899, subscription 
coupons will be issued to the full 
amount of the contract, the coupons 
being redeemable on presentation at 
any time during the present century, 
each coupon, when indorsed by the 
name of the subscriber, being 


Good For 
One Year’s Subscription for Printers’ Ink, 
Price, Five Dollars, 
or 
One Copy of American Newspaper Directory. 
Price, Five Dollars. 
At the Option of the Subscriber. 


For further information address, 
PETER DOUGAN, 
Advertising Manager of PRINTERS’ INK 
and The American Newspaper Directory. | 


No. 1o SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE 


IET NEWS 


Is the Sleepless 
Home Paper of 
Northern Illinois. 


Round-up of 6,000 bona fide sub- 
scribers May 13. 

Here is What Helped Us: 

E1cut THousanp Men EmpLovep 
in Steel Mills, Wire plants, Horse- 
shoe works, Stove works, Tinplate 
mills, Stone quarries, Five railroads, 
Agricultural Impleme nts, Chicago 
Drainz age Channel, and in the Trades. 
Hundreds of New Stores and Homes 
being built. 


And Here is What's Coming: 

Gas C ompany is putting in 12 miles 
of new mains. The Conway Asphalt 
Co. is laying $115,000 in asphalt 
streets. A new $100,000 High School 
building. A $125,000 New City Hall 
and Library. <A $150,000 U.S. Post- 
office Building. The Chicago Drainage 
District is spending $1,500,000 in per- 
manent improvements, water power, 
etc. Two new City Parks being 
laid out. 


Do You Want Any of This Cash? 
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Rockiots 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
designing and printing 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. 

— charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 

My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. 

both the tone and appearance of your advertising 

matter it will pay you to consult me. 
card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 

10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


advertising matter of every 


I have 


If you 


Send your name ona small 
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Why has The PD ARISI AN Madea s:tit””? 


Because it is different from any of the others. Not only does it differ from any other 
publication, but it varies in its successive numbers. People seek entertainment and variety 
they find it in THe Parisian. 


WHO ARE ITS READERS? 
THOSE WHO ARE WELL-INFORMED read Tue Parisian because it 


keeps them au courant with the latest works of the French Academicians and 
the literature current in the great French reviews. 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BECOME WELL-INFORMED read it be- 
cause it instructs them upon the most important doings of the authors and artists of 
a great Nation, 
THOSE WHO WISH TO APPEAR TO BE WELL-INFORMED 
read it because with very little reading and little expense it gives them a speaking 
knowledge of the literature of France. 
WOMEN, EIN GENERAL, read it because it tells them of that heaven of their 
dreams—Paris. 3 
THOSE WHO LOVE THE FINE ARTS buy it because it gives them ; 
reproductions of the most recent works of the great school of French Art. 


THE CURIOUS buy it because they are looking for surprises. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE TRAVELED buy it because it gives them pleasant ; 
reminders of days spent abroad. é 


PEOPLE WHO INTEND TO TRAVEL buy it because they can learn much ' 


of the country and people whom they intend to visit. 








EVERYBODY buys Tue Parisian, or should buy it, for its entertaining qualities, 
in which no magazine published to-day is its equal. 


It is beautifully illustrated and printed; it 1s CLEAN, it is UNIQUE. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY IT HAS STRUCK THE PUBLIC FANCY. 


It will Pay Advertisers to be Represented in its Pages. 
Published at Carnegie Hall, New York. 





You May Not Know 


That the circulation of the 


Virginian=Pilot 
Is double that of any other daily paper pub- 
lished in Norfolk, Va. 


Investigate 


3efore placing your business in other mediums 
for reaching the people of Eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


Write for Proof. 


Estimates for Advertising furnished promptly. 
Address, 
r: ee ): ) ° . = 
Virginian and Pilot Publishing Co., | 
NORFOLK, VA. 
RALPH MCKEE, é 3 . Times Building, New York. 
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GRICULTURIST 


Every week the Wisconsin AGRICULTURIST goes into the 
homes on more than 25,o00 Wisconsin farms. No other farm 
paper covers any State so thoroughly. 

For 22 years we have been building this circulation in Wis- 
consin. Our subscription agents have been present at almost every 
fair and farmers’ gathering. Our advertisements have reached 
all Wisconsin farm houses over and over in each of those 22 years: 

Wisconsin is a great agricultural State. Her farm products 
for 1898 exceeded the enormous value of $150,000,0c0.00. 

Every man who sells what farmers’ families buy wants to 
share those dollars. 

How are you going to get them? Not through other farm 
journals. All other mediums combined will not reach so many 
prosperous Wisconsin farms as this paper alone. 

There is no choice here. You must either omit the best 
part of Wisconsin or use the Wisconsin AGRICULTURIST. 

Nobody who knows us doubts our circulation statements. 
Those who don’t know us are requested to ask for proofs. Post- 
Office receipts—sworn detailed statements—any proof you sug- 
gest will be furnished. 

We are more anxious than our advertisers to establish cer- 
tainty on this point ; for no advertiser who sells to farmers 
would omit this journal if he knew all that we know about it. 

We control a practical monopoly of this field. Yet our rates 
are lower—conspicuously lower—than in any other farmers’ 
paper that proves so great a circulation. 

And our rates to all are alike—under the same conditions— 
no favor, no influence, no tempting contract ever brokea rate in 
the WiIscoNsIN AGRICULTURIST. 

Our columns are filled by the shrewdest advertisers in 
America. Our largest advertisers to-day are those who have 
been longest with us. Our constant advertisers include those 
who are known to know best which mediums pay them. 


THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
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AN INK TRUST! 





The latest combine of manufacturers 


is the Printing Ink Trust. 2% 








The charter has been granted and the capitaliza- 
tion is $18,500,000. ‘The officers are: L. A. Ault, 
of the Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, presi- 
dent ; Frederick H. Levey, of the Frederick H. 
Levey Company, New York, first vice-president ; 
W, E. Webber, of the Charles Eneu Johnson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, second vice-president ; Edmund 
J. Shattuck, of the Geo. H. Morrill Company, of 
Boston, treasurer, and Edwin H. Murdoch, of the 
Ebony Lamp Black Company, of Cincinnati, secre- 
tary. The board of directors include representatives 
from all of the important concerns in the consolida- 
tion. As you will notice, this trust is composed of 
the largest manufacturers in the country. It has 
the power to control all other trusts by making it 
impossible for them to print their necessary sta- 
tionery and catalogues, to say nothing of the certifi- 
cates of stock which are fed to the dear public. It 
has the power to refuse to sell ink to a newspaper 
which does not agree with its methods, and can force 
the printers of the country to pay any price they see 
fit to charge. 

Now is the time to reciprocate, for if I had not 
entered the business there would be no trust and 
you would still be paying high prices. 


Will you allow them to crush me ? 





Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 
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We Posters 
Want Booklets 


Show-cards 


Your Catalogues 
Orders Office Stationery 


Street-car Cards 








What we do, we do well! Supply 
unique and effective ideas—submit 
sketches for your approval and turn out 
the finished work full of life and snap 
and vim. The kind you ought to have 
to make your advertising pay. 

Send us the particulars of what you 
think you want and we will show you 
what we can make of it. 

We are doing a good business be- 
cause we do good work. We'd like to 


add your name to our list of customers. 


Tue Gripes & WILLIAMS Co. 


Artistic Lithographers 
and Printers 


68 New Chambers St. New York 





Telephone, 1682 John 


“Two heads are better than one.” 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


I pay for this space for the purpose 
of printing what I think is the news 
about my business of advertising 
agent. 

I call myself an advertising agent 
for want of a title which would more 
fully describe the work I do, but the 
term is to some extent misleading. 

I do the work of placing advertise- 
ments in newspapers, magazines and 
trade papers, attending to the details 
in much the same way as other “ ad- 
vertising agents,” but I work with dif- 
ferent ideas, on different terms and 
under a different system. 

And I do more than that. 

I am the only advertising agent who 
makes a specialty of the preparation 
of good copy and has a complete 
equipment for thai purpose. My 
“ agency ” work has grown out of my 
business of writing ads. The growth 
has been easy and natural, though 
rapid. In the first five months of this 
year I executed orders for over two 
thousand dollars more business than I 
did in the whole twelve months of 
1898. 

That is rapid growth, but my facili- 
ties have grown in proportion to the 
demands upon them. 

I do not know of any advertising 
agent in New York who occupies as 
convenient and commodious offices 
as mine, and I do not believe there is 
one who occupies more floor space, or 
has more or as competent employees. 
There are some who have been in 
agency work five or six times as long 
as I have, who do more business, but 
that is a temporary condition. 

* * 
* 

I am prepared to handle the adver- 
tising of good concerns whose goods 
deserve advertising. I will be pleased 
to send full information as to my work 
of writing, illustrating, placing, print- 
ing and mailing “good advertising.” 

If you are in or near New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston or De- 
troit, a fully informed representative 
will call on you by appointment. 

* * 
+ 


Perhaps some who miss my ‘‘ De- 
partment of Criticism” from this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK would like to see 
my own monthly paper, Criticisms, 
and this laudable desire may be ac- 
complished by sending a request for a 


sample copy. That is one of the very 
few things you can get from me for 
nothing. 

Two dollars will pay your subscrip- 
tion to Criticisms for one year. With 
your subscription send me a batch of 
your latest ads, or a copy of your lat- 
est booklet, or a copy of your latest 
catalogue, or the copy for the ads you 
are going to use next week or next 
month, or the copy of your proposed 
booklet, circular, catalogue, street car 
card, or copies of your office station- 
ery, or proof of the job of printing you 
are not quite satisfied with, and on re- 
ceipt I will send you a personal letter 
of criticism and suggestions based on 
your ad, circular, booklet, proof or 
catalogue, and tell you just exactly 
how it can be made more effective, if 
possible, and why. 


* * 
7 


“Two Inches Single” is the title of 
a small, fat booklet I have just printed. 
It shows quite a number of two-inch 
single column advertisements of good 
ranges and furnaces. It is rather a 
warm topic for summer reading, but it 
is not too early to begin thinking 
about cold weather ads. 

Ask for it if you are, or are likely to 
be, in need of a series of two-inch ads 
at ten or fifteen dollars per ad for 
writing and designing. 


* 
* 


I have recently issued a number of 
illustrated folders of various sorts and 
forms, each of which is mailable for a 
one-cent stamp. 

There is quite a little space on and 
in them, and they offer a very effective 
and economical way of getting before 
possible customers your story of say 
three hundred totwelve hundred words. 

Write for samples stating the 
quantity you can use. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATEs, 
NEW YORK: Vanderbilt Bldg. 
BosTOon ; 186 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT: Majestic Bldg. 

* * 
. 

On June 26, 1899, in concluding his 
decision in the case of “ the People, on 
the complaint of Charles Austin Bates 
vs. Thaddeus B. Eiker,” Magistrate 
Pool said: 

There is probable cause for believing that 
the defendant, Thaddeus B. Eiker, is guilty of 
the crime of criminal libel. 1 direct that he be 
held to answer for the same, and that he be ad- 
mitted to bail in the sum of $500, and be com- 
mitted to the warden and —— of the city 
prison of the city of New York until he give 
such bail. 
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Advertisers 














Who wish their 
ANNOUNGCEMents 
to go into the 
homes of all the 
best families of 
Brooklyn can olbe= 
tain this result 
only through tlhe 
columns of 


Brooklym’s home Paper 


The Brooklyn 


Daily Eagle 
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"The Reasons Why 


A Publisher Should Be Glad to Tell 
His Own Story, in His Own Words, 
to the Users of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 


Advertising to-day is not done on the basis of 
doing a favor to the publisher; it is looked upon 
as an investment that is expected to yield a profit. 
Careful thought and consideration is given to every 
paper before the judicious advertiser adds it to his list. 

The standard aid and text-book of the advertiser 
to-day is the American Newspaper Directory. To 
that book he looks for clues to enable him to decide 
what points and papers he shall seek and which to 
avoid. 

The catalogue description of the papers in the 
Directory is of necessity restricted to points that 
are susceptible of exact statement, all being given 
in compact form and with strict adherence to a plan. 
The circulation of a paper is given, but nothing is 
said about the character or how thoroughly the 
paper covers its field from an advertiser’s stand- 
point; and yet this very information is wanted by 
the advertiser who uses the Directory, and at the 
very time when he is using the Directory. 

For the publisher who has anything to tell that 
is worth driving into the advertiser’s mind, the small 
paragraph in the Directory following the catalogue 
description is the most effective entering wedge. 
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COST OF ADVERTISING IN THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


The American Newspaper Directory is published quarterly and appears in March, 
June, September and December. The price of the book is $5 for each quarterly issue or 
$20 a year. The books are delivered carriage paid to any point in North America, 





Publishers’ Announcements. 


A publisher’s announcement may havea place in the Directory in the column 
with and directly following the catalogue description of the paper, being set 
in type uniform with the letterpress, but preceded by the word advertisement. 
The charge for such an announcement is 50 cents a line for each issue or $2 a 
line forayear. Noannouncement accepted for less than$1. An order amount- 
ing to $10 or more in any one issue of the Directory entitles the advertiser 
toa free copy of the Directory (price $5), delivered carriage paid. A free 
copy of one issue of the Directory will be sent in consideration of a yearly ad- 
vertisement amounting to $10 or more for the year, provided the advertise- 
ment is paid for in advance—not otherwise. 


Pictures of Buildings and Portraits. 


Small pictures of newspaper buildings, 
or portraits of publishers, not exceeding 
# an inch in length or breadth, may appear 
with the catalogue description of a paper 
if desired. The charge for the insertion 
| of these pictures is $10 a year and suchan 

order carries with it a right to one free 
t copy of the Directory (price $5), carriage 
| paid, if the amount of the order is paid in 
advance—not otherwise. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


A quarter-page display advertisement may have a place in letterpress por- 
tion of the Directory in a position on the same page with or opposite the de- 
scription of the paper. The price for this space and position is $25 for each 
issue or $100 for the four issues appearing ina year: and the yearly adver- 
tiser is entitled to a free copy of each of the four issues of the Directory (price 
$5 each), to be delivered to him carriage paid. Half pages and full pages are 
charged at the same rate. Half pages $50, full pages $100, for each issue. 


Discounts for Cash. 


Five per cent may be deducted from prices named if copy of advertise- 
ment and check in full settlement accompany the order. Ten per cent may be 
deducted if payment in advance is sent for an entire year. 

Orders amounting to Jess than $10 can not be accepted unless paid for in 
advance, because the trouble, delay, expense of bookkeeping, making drafts, 
conducting correspondence, etc., are so frequently greater than the small 
amount of the charge Warrants or compensates. Address, 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
Io Spruce Street, New York. 
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IT 1S NOT 
GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


THA Wille 





Brooklyoa tL 





is the only through route, with no 
change of cars, from New York to 
Coney Island, or that trains run every 
20 minutes week-days and every 5 
minutes Sundays. This makes the ad- 
vertising doubly valuable; there are 
three other divisions also, and you 
can’t cover Brooklyn as cheaply or 
effectively in any other advertising 


medium. Write us for rates. 


Geo. Kissam & Gc, 





253 Broadway, New York, 


35 Sands St., Brooklyn. 
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